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WHAT IS THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION? 
HUGH HARTSHORNE* 


Is is not the simple question it 

seems to be. However one ap- 

proaches it, one becomes involved 

in such varieties of theory and practice 

that one hardly knows what he is talking 
about. 

For example, I might propose to con- 
fine this discussion to graduate profes- 
sional training for the Protestant minis- 
try. The trouble is that a great deal of 
the training for the ministry is neither 
graduate nor professional. Some of it is 
professional without being graduate. 
Some of it is graduate rather than pro- 
fessional. And there may be doubt as to 
whether any of it is education. 

All this leaves out the question of the 
meaning of the term “theological,”’ 
which is so often used in referring to 
schools for the training of the ministry. 
At first, doubtless, theology meant the 


*Hugh Hartshorne, research associate in re- 
ligion at Yale University since 1929, has published a 
series of important studies in the general field of 
religious education, among them Studies in Deceit 
(with Mark May; 1928); Studies in the Organization 
of Character (with same; 1930); Character in Human 
Relations (1932); and Standards and Trends in Re- 
ligious Education (with H. R. Stearns and W. E. 
Uphaus; 1933). Recently he undertook with others 
an extensive study of theological education among 
Baptist seminaries, the results of which were pub- 
lished under the title Theological Education in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. In the light of this re- 
vealing study Professor Hartshorne was asked to 
contribute the present article, setting forth his own 
critical views on theological education. 
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teaching of the doctrines of the church. 
But it quickly expanded to include 
various other subjects, including even 
sermon-making and church administra- 
tion, which latter, by some strange leap 
of logic, became “practical’’ theology. 
Thus, by calling all the courses “theol- 
ogy,” the term “theological school” was 
justified. 

Obviously, one cannot find out what 
theological education is by looking in the 
dictionary. It is what it has become in 
institutions organized by churches and 
church people to prepare men, and more 
recently women, for church leadership. 
Each such institution reflects the specific 
theological bias of some group and exists 
in order to perpetuate this bias. 

This seeming preoccupation with theol- 
ogy is illustrated by the practice of insti- 
tutions which require of their teachers an 
annual demonstration of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy. Such distrust is not limited to 
these institutions, however, for it is 
rather generally the practice for ordain- 
ing bodies to inquire into the theological 
views of seminary students. A school 
whose graduates were unacceptable to 
the churches would not long continue to 
have students, partly because churches 
would not send their boys to such schools 
for fear of contamination, and partly be- 
cause failure to place graduates would 
scare students away. 
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Under such pressures the pattern of 
theological education has come about as 
an almost unconscious adjustment. The 
pattern is not to be found in any one in- 
stitution but in all the institutions to- 
gether. Consequently, those whose work 
is confined to one institution are likely to 
be unaware of the inclusive pattern and 
to think that the part with which they 
are familiar constitutes the whole. Even 
when teachers move from one school to 
another they are likely to go to one quite 
similar in type. 

The two most far-reaching efforts to 
discover and influence the total pattern 
are the Association of Theological 
Schools, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the study of theological education 
made some years ago under the auspices 
of the Institute for Social and Religious 
Research and published in four volumes 
entitled The Education of American 
Ministers. Next to these, as representing 
one aspect of the ministry, should be 
mentioned the Interseminary Commis- 
sion for Training for the Rural Ministry. 
The inertia of the established stereo- 
types, however, so clearly portrayed in 
the many published reports of the Insti- 
tute for Social and Religious Research, 
has become only too apparent. Signifi- 
cant as are the utterances of commissions 
and committees, the long-established 
practices of the churches continue with- 
out much change, and this stability is 
reflected in theological education. 

One reason for this resistance to 
change I have already mentioned: the 
necessity of creating a supply to match 
the demand. There is another reason 
which should not be overlooked, viz., the 
personal convenience of the instructors. 
They are not to blame for this state of 
affairs. They are a part of a system which 
places greater emphasis on individual 
achievement than on co-operative effort 


in the production of a curriculum. Each 
man must make a name for himself in his 
field of study. In addition, or more often 
instead, many men acquire outside in- 
terests, frequently unrelated to the work 
of the school, which, however important, 
absorb their time and strength (some- 
times with compensating financial re- 
wards). Even though a man begin his 
career with enthusiasm for teaching and 
with a firm resolve to revise and reform 
the whole process of theological educa- 
tion, he soon finds himself defeated and, 
in sheer desperation, resorts to the spe- 
cialized efforts by which alone he can 
gain for himself any recognition or 
self-respect. 

Once these patterns of personal en- 
deavor are established, it is exceedingly 
difficult to change them. Every proposal, 
therefore, confronts the highly indivi- 
dualized, vested interests of teachers 
whom courtesy, or respect, or rules of 
tenure place beyond the reach of any 
moves to reconstruct the seminaries. 

If under all these circumstances any- 
thing can be done to shake us loose from 
these bonds, where can we begin? Ap- 
parently we cannot be frightened into 
making radical changes—not even by the 
fear of institutional extinction. Schools 
drone along for years with hardly any 
students, if they have funds. And if not, 
they seem to prefer to go under rather 
than revolutionize their procedures in 
order to meet the pressing demands of a 
new day. It would be a bold school, how- 
ever, which chose revolution, for there is 
little evidence that it would be sup- 
ported by its normal constituency. 

In spite of this generally discouraging 
situation, several denominations have 
recently managed to set going some ac- 
tivities looking toward specific changes 
in their programs of theological educa- 
tion. Among these, the survey by the 
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Northern Baptist Convention is perhaps 
the most representative of the Protes- 
tant schools and, therefore, most perti- 
nent for our immediate purpose, which 
is to display the outstanding character- 
istics of contemporary methods of pre- 
paring ministers for their calling. 

This study came about at the sug- 
gestion of the presidents of the ten 
schools officially recognized by the 
denomination.’ These men had been im- 
pressed by the discrepancy between the 
number of ministers annually required 


' for replacement and the number actually 


graduated by the Baptist seminaries. Of 
the ministers needed year by year, only 
about one-third were being furnished by 
the Baptist schools. Moreover, only 
about half of those entering the ministry 
were graduates of theological schools. 
Facing these ominous facts, the presi- 
dents requested the board of education 
to study the whole situation. The board 
set up a commission to arrange the study, 
and Dr. Milton C. Froyd and myself 
were engaged to conduct it. 

The ten seminaries involved range 
from small to large, conservative to 
liberal, old to young, independent to 
university affiliation, poor to relatively 
well endowed. Whatever is true of this 
group will be true of Protestant semi- 
naries in general, and the facts will offer 
at least an empirical answer to our 
question: What is theological educa- 
tion? 

The characterizations I shall offer re- 
fer, as I have indicated, to the general, or 
total, situation, and not to any particular 
insitution. Exceptions will be of signifi- 
cance if they mark progress, as some of 
them do. Careful description of vital 
experiments is rather desperately needed 


* Theological Education in the Northern Baptist 
Convention (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, December, 1945). 


but would go beyond the purpose of this 
paper. 

The major character of contemporary 
theological education is that it conforms 
almost completely to the pattern of the 
traditional liberal arts college, with 
some aspiration toward work on a gradu- 
ate level. To this central core of lan- 
guage, history, literature, philosophy 
(theology), and a modest recent gesture 
toward sociology and psychology, there 
have been attached a few courses relat- 
ing to specific ministerial activities, with 
a slight infiltration of practice in the art 
of preaching, teaching, and the like. 
Speaking in negative terms, theological 
education is not professional education. 

There are many who would vigorously 
decry any and all attempts to make it 
professional education—on either or both 
of two grounds, the one theological and 
the other educational. The ministry, it is 
claimed, is a calling, not a profession. To 
professionalize it is to destroy it. On the 
other hand, all these pragmatic emphases 
on practice are absurd, it is claimed, for 
any intelligent man, properly equipped 
with the original languages of the Bible, 
church history, and theology, can quick- 
ly pick up the skills required by a minis- 
ter. The curriculum must consist of the 
historic subject matter and the net re- 
sult of the teaching must be adequately 
informed men who know the scriptures 
and the tenets of their faith. 

Over against these two views are the 
contentions of a small but growing group 
of instructors who believe quite as firmly 
in the ministry as a calling, but who see 
no hope of fulfilling the heavy demands 
of this calling unless men are equipped 
with both the knowledge basic to its 
practice and the knowledge required for 
its interpretation. In other words, the 
calling is conceived in functional terms, 
and the curriculum is conceived as a con- 
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tinuous learning experience through 
which skills and insights are joined with 
knowledge in such a way as to free the 
graduate from bondage to either rules of 
thumb or individual whim. 

Since the contemporary scene is so 
largely dominated by the older view, it 
may be helpful to reappraise it as it ap- 
pears from the newer viewpoint. Applica- 
tion of this newer, functional conception 
would require, if it were to be complete, a 
study of the whole problem of Protes- 
tantism in modern society. Unable to 
make this comprehensive study, the sur- 
vey of the Baptist seminaries was ob- 
liged to content itself with a brief explor- 
ation of the actual job of the minister as 
viewed by ministers themselves, as well 
as by faculties and students. 

What do ministers do, and what do 
they not do? What seems to them to be 
important? Only a few of the findings of 
the survey can be reported here. 

It would seem that, for the most part, 
ministers follow along with the stereo- 
typed patterns of church work already 
established, with little effective adapta- 
tion to differences in local needs and little 
evidence that the seminaries have made 
them sensitive to local problems or 
equipped them to deal expertly with 
emerging needs of individuals or com- 
munities. The men are brought up in 
churches, and, on graduation, slip back 
into these or similar churches to carry on 
existing activities. The three short years 
spent in seminary along the way seem 
rather to confirm them in these estab- 
lished ways than to occasion any fresh 
consideration of what the church ought 
to be doing to meet human need. The 
pattern of the job is firmly set. 

Thus, on the first count, we may sug- 
gest that the outlook of the minister is 
not that of a professionally trained lead- 
er, for he possesses little incentive or 


skill in the diagnostic capacity to dif- 
ferentiate among the needs of those to 
whom he ministers, as though, like an 
old-time physician, he had one remedy 
for all ills. 

As indicated by the minister’s reading 
and study, this attitude, which he ap- 
parently takes with him out of seminary, 
continues, for he reads little of impor- 
tance relating to his job or to the condi- 
tions he faces in modern society. What- 
ever may have been the limitations of his 
training, he is not making up for it. And 
so, on a second count, he is not a profes- 
sionally trained leader, for he does not 
continue to study and to grow in the job. 

Perhaps the basic trouble is with the 
kind of man selected for the ministry. 
Here we come upon the historic concep- 
tion of the call as alone qualifying a man 
to be a minister. The Baptist tradition 
has emphasized the centrality of the call 
not only for the minister but for every 
Christian. No one is really a Christian 
who has not been called of God, and 
a part of his calling is that he shall 
bear witness to his faith. One can 
wholeheartedly accept this view with- 
out, however, concluding, as so many 
have done, that such a call is a call to 
serve as the minister of a church. For 
that sort of leadership there is required 
also the call of the community, which 
selects from its own number those quali- 
fied for this peculiar and arduous task. 

Unfortunately, confusion on this mat- 
ter of the call has led many to assume 
that professional training is relatively 
unimportant, or should, in any case, be 
adjusted to the talents of any who indi- 
vidually lay claim to the right to be 
trained for the ministry. Hesitation on 
the part of the seminaries to question 
this claim, or to set up standards for ad- 
mission, which include other qualifica- 
tions, has tended to bring into the 
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schools too many men who are unable to 
engage in professional study at the grad- 
uate level. 

Doubtless this laxity in admission re- 
quirements is also a reflection of the glar- 
ing fact that the seminaries all together 
are not furnishing enough graduates to 
provide the annual replacements needed. 
Consequently, they tend to accept men 
who on examination would undoubtedly 
be rejected by a more rigid standard. 
But whatever the cause, it remains true 
that the quality of education possible is 
determined in large part by the capaci- 
ties and previous schooling of those ad- 
mitted. Until standards are set up which 
prescribe the conditions under which 
graduate professional training can be 
conducted, the training received cannot, 
on this third count, be regarded as 
professional. 

So much for the job for which training 
is given and the students who are to re- 
ceive this training. Now, what about the 
schools themselves? 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that only three years out of a man’s 
life are ordinarily spent in theological 
seminary. Furthermore, while in semi- 
nary, the typical student is earning his 
way and is, therefore, not solely engaged 
in his studies. His means of livelihood, 
unfortunately, is all too often a manual 
or clerical job adding little, if anything, 
to his training and frequently taking 
time and energy away from his major 
concern. So rather than three years we 
really have, in terms of hours, probably 
not more than one. This seems too short 
a period for significant achievement—too 
short in itself, and too short in propor- 
tion to the weight of previous and subse- 
sequent influences which affect a man’s 
proficiency. 

What do the seminaries think they are 
accomplishing in this limited time? In- 


quiry into their ideas and aims suggests 
that not too much thought has been 
given to the problem. 

In the first place, the instructors tend 
to be rather vague about the ministry 
itself. When asked to state the main 
tasks of the minister, they resort to for- 
mulas reflecting theological preconcep- 
tions rather than realistic apprecia- 
tions of needs to be met. A functional 
view, as over against dependence on 
symbols, concerns itself with the inte- 
grated needs of the whole man in his im- 
mediate social setting. The nonfunctional 
symbolic view conceives of man’s need 
in terms of the traditional categories of 
sin and redemption and pays little, if 
any, attention to his needs as a human 
being struggling to keep alive and well 
and to care for those dependent on him. 
On the whole, the more liberal seminar- 
ies favor the functional view, but, by 
and large, only about a quarter of the in- 
structors can be said to favor it, and only 
about an eighth of the students can even 
begin to phrase it. 

At the very start, then, we can see that 
we are not likely to find an educational 
process which deals very directly with 
the sort of training which could be called 
professional. Nevertheless, when asked 
specific questions concerning the aims of 
their institutions, these same instructors 
rather generally agreed that it was the 
present purpose of the seminaries to help 
students gain not only adequate mastery 
of the traditional subject matter but also 
a knowledge of human nature and social 
conditions, and to develop in them skill 
in preaching, pastoral work, and personal 
evangelism. 

In looking at the curriculum offer- 
ings, however, and noting the methods of 
teaching used, one can only wonder at 
the general confidence manifested in the 
present programs. The subjects taught 
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do not vary greatly from school to school, 
and they tend to be taught in the same 
way. Considering the fact that a large 
proportion of faculty members have had 
pastoral experience, one might have ex- 
pected a greater sensitivity to profes- 
sional requirements, but, after all, this 
experience has itself suffered from the 
stereotyping already mentioned and 
therefore tends to reproduce itself. 

What would a professional curriculum 
be like and how does the present pro- 
gram differ from such a plan? 

In very general terms, it will probably 
be agreed that the practice of a profes- 
sion, as distinct from engaging in a trade, 
requires a broad grasp of the sciences 
underlying the work and thought of the 
practitioner, understanding of the prin- 
ciples derived from a study of procedure, 
detailed knowledge of the facts reJating 
to some particular field of practice, and 
at least enough skill in practice to make 
it safe for the neophyte to begin his 
service. Along with this content of train- 
ing there would be required also the ac- 
quisition of habits and attitudes of ob- 
servation and study which would give 
assurance of continued growth in knowl- 
edge and skill. 

In the case of the ministry, what are 
the basic sciences? Since we are deliber- 
ately looking at the curriculum from a 
functional viewpoint, we shall be alert to 
the time and quality of instruction given 
to the study of human nature in its indi- 
vidual and social aspects. If such sub- 
jects as psychology and sociology are 
prerequisites for admission to the semi- 
nary, is the knowledge of what men are, 
how they grow and learn, and how they 
live together, either tested or used in the 
seminary curriculum so as to assure the 
relevance of preaching, teaching, and 
pastoral ministry to particular individ- 
uals and communities? As nearly as one 
can judge from reading catalogues, 


about 10 per cent of the existing offerings 
are in these fields, and considerably less 
is actually taken by the average student, 
since such work is largely elective. From 
a professional standpoint this seems 
rather too meager to be significant as 
providing an essential aspect of the min- 
ister’s preparation. If a man knows 
little or nothing about people, no matter 
how profound his grasp of theology, the 
Bible, and church history, he is like a 
physican without knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, and he would be equally 
incompetent. 

As for the principles of procedure, 
little can be said, for these have as yet 
not been developed in relation to the 
job of the minister. Courses are offered 
in the various aspects of practice, but 
back of these courses is no significant 
body of theory comparable, say, to what 
is available in education. Without such 
a theoretical system, the ministry can 
hardly lay claim to being a profession. 

As a group, the men who teach these 
subjects are themselves without graduate 
training in their fields. No graduate 
training is available for them. Hardly 
any research is now going on in the work 
of the church or the practice of preach- 
ing and pastoral work. What is taught is 
based on the individual experience of the 
teacher, without the benefit of extensive 
comparison and criticism required for 
the development of theory as distinct 
from advice. 

A beginning has been made in this di- 
rection by the teachers in the field of re- 
ligious education, and some progress is 
being made toward the equipment of 
ministers with the results of educational 
research, but the courses offered consti- 
tute only about 10 per cent of the entire 
curriculum and, being largely elective, 
are taken in far smaller proportion. Con- 
sidering the total time available for theo- 
logical study, the results are hardly com- 
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mensurate with the educational task of 
the church. 

Knowledge of a particular field of 
practice is not greatly emphasized in 
theological curriculums or in the voca- 
tional outlook of students. There is a 
general preparation for a general voca- 
tion. Perhaps this is all that can be ex- 
pected from the short time available. It 
remains true, however, that men who, 
in fact, are to work in specialized areas 
or forms of ministry receive little spe- 
cialized preparation therefor. A particu- 
lar church is always in a particular com- 
munity and possesses the problems pe- 
culiar to its type of community. It 
cannot be expected that one single type 
of church will be fitted to these particu- 
larized needs any more than one type of 
public health service. 

Perhaps the weakest point in theo- 
logical education from a functional 
standpoint is its provision for the acqui- 
sition of professional skills. Obviously, a 
man cannot be expected to be an expert 
upon graduation. But he must have at 
least the beginning of competence, and, 
if he has not, some means must be found, 
through apprenticeship or otherwise, to 
see that he gets it, just as a man is not 
through with his medical education until 
he has completed his internship. At pres- 
ent, the seminaries are much concerned 
with this problem, and rapid strides are 
being made to bring the so-called “field 
work” into intimate association with 
other aspects of the curriculum. Until 
this has been accomplished and the stu- 
dents are given the opportunity of being 
trained for their jobs under expert super- 
vision so as to learn how to deal with 
problems, utilize their knowledge, and 
enlarge their grasp of fundamentals in 
the process, theological education will 
not be professional education. 

Finally, there is the critical problem of 
further growth. Aside from academic 


graduate work, the seminaries offer little 
encouragement to further study. Few 
men are intellectually able to profit by 
the usual graduate study, yet the rest are 
often desperately in need of some sort of 
guidance. Unfortunately, the present 
type of schooling seems to deaden their 
ambition or fails to equip them with the 
techniques of self-improvement on the 
job. The present practice of short sum- 
mer or winter institutes fostered by 
some schools and by some denomination- 
al boards is most promising. Until it gets 
into more active operation, there remains 
the problem of how to train men while in 
the seminary in such a way as to make 
probable as well as possible their own 
self-advancement. One who is profession- 
ally equipped will be able and eager to 
continue to learn. 

So much for theological education as it 
appears from a functional viewpoint. One 
further word will serve to bring these 
miscellaneous glimpses into a compre- 
hensive picture. It would seem that in 
answer to our major query—What is 
theological education?—we can offer the 
general characterization that it consists 
of isolated bodies of subject matter which 
are so taught as to remain largely unre- 
lated to the minister’s task. In other 
words, the two types of integration which 
make knowledge useful are missing: 
There is little opportunity to bring the 
courses of study together in the mind of 
the student or to bring the subject mat- 
ter taught into functional relation with 
the minister’s job. To effect these two 
types of integration will require some 
bold experimentation. After all, a semi- 
nary is a place in which the students are 
to learn, and it will be successful in pro- 
portion as it sets up learning situations. 
Perhaps the most important thing for 
any student to learn is how to learn and 
to keep on learning. If we remember that 
there is no set of rules or of skills with 
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which the complex and changing situa- 
tions of life can be met, it will be clear 
that the thing of most importance to 
learn will be how to approach new prob- 
lems and to find out how to solve them. 
Such an approach releases whatever cre- 
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ative ability a man has and transforms 
what is so often a humdrum and me- 
chanical trade into a great adventure, 
through which one not only serves but 
grows. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION PROBLEMATICALLY CHRISTIAN 


PAUL RAMSEY* 


to sweep the study of religion back 

into its traditional place in higher 
education is not yet at its full, a person 
may be justly criticized for raising ques- 
tions as to the fundamental philosophy 
and often exaggerated claims of this 
movement. Now is no time to chant 
jeremiads. Serious thinking during the 
war concerning the problems of general 
university education, by educators and 
other men of letters, has now come to 
good fruition in curricular changes. The 
‘‘free-elective” system is today widely 
condemned as providing a cafeteria- 
system of education which allows too 
many students to stuff themselves on 
white-bread sandwiches and starve them- 
selves on meats and yet get a college 
degree. The emphasis on premature vo- 
cational specialization and the division 
of knowledge into departmental pigeon- 
holes with impenetrable barriers between 
them has meant that, while we have pro- 
duced a great many specialists, we have 
produced few liberally educated men. 
Faculties and administrators have moved 


* Paul Ramsey is assistant professor of Religious 
Thought in Princeton University. A graduate of 
Millsaps College, he later attended the Yale Divinity 
School, receiving the B.D. degree in 1940 and the 
Ph.D. from Yale University in 1942. He was elected 
a fellow of the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education in 1940. Dr. Ramsey has con- 
tributed to religious and philosophical journals, 
some of his recent articles being: ‘A Social Policy 
for Liberal Religion,” Religion in Life, autumn, 
1944; “Natural Law and the Nature of Man,” 
Christendom, summer, 1944; and “The Idealistic 
View of Moral Evil: Josiah Royce and Bernard 
Bosanquet,” Journal of Philosophy and Phe- 
nomenalogical Research, June, 1946. Soon to appear 
in Ethics is his article on ‘““The Theory of Democ- 
racy, Idealistic or Christian?” 


S LONG as the tide which is expected 


to revise the course of study with a view 
to correcting the obvious weaknesses in 
higher education and improving the in- 
tegrity and sense of responsibility of the 
average product of our colleges. With 
this movement for general educational 
reform the revival of religious instruction 
is associated. 

Yet even he has reason for pause who 
indorses many of the aims of the pro- 
gram for the return of university educa- 
tion to religion and whose career may be 
expected in any case to profit from 
greater recognition given the teacher of 
religion and any increased demand for 
his services. The newspaper accounts of 
the Yale report on religious instruction 
gave an expected salutary effect on stu- 
dent honesty as one of the reasons some 
members of that committee desire a de- 
partment of religion in Yale college. It 
was pointed out that a number of years 
ago the Sheffield scientific school at Yale 
had to abandon the “honor system.” 
Presumably, a department of religion 
and seven professors of varying ranks 
may make it possible in a short time for 
Sheffield to restore the honor system and 
for that happy time to be hastened in its 
coming when “Yale man” and “gentle- 
man” again are synonymous. One won- 
ders if cheating on examinations in reli- 
gion is any less prevalent than in other 
college subjects. How can this beneficial 
consequence of the teaching of religion be 
so confidently proclaimed? More funda- 
mental is the query as to whether the 
proponents of religion in higher educa- 
tion, with their sights set on improving 
student honesty or injecting fresh vital- 
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ity into moribund Western civilization, 
have not stumbled into the temptation 
Screwtape directed his nephew Worm- 
wood to employ in order to catch “hu- 
mans’’ for his ‘“‘ Father Below’’: 

. we do want, and want very much, to 
make men treat Christianity as a means; 


preferably, of course, as a means to their own 
advantage, but, failing that, as a means to 


anything—even social justice... .. For the 
Enemy [God] will not be used as a convenience. 


Men or nations who think they can revive 
the Faith in order to make a good society might 


just as well think they can use the stairs of 
Heaven as a short cut to the nearest chemist’s 


shop. Fortunately it is quite easy to coax hu- 


mans round this little corner. Only today I have 


found a passage in a Christian writer where he 


recommends his own version of Christianity on 


the ground that “only such a faith can outlast 
the death of old cultures and the birth of new 


civilizations,” You see the little rift? 


Religious educators have joined the 
chorus—the medley, rather—of fore- 
runners of modern innerwellliche mes- 
siahs. Their program hangs by a hy- 
pothesis: “Jf there is to be peace in our 
hime ....”° or “2 our culuire is to ‘be 
saved, then we must have more..... 
The desired increase in student honor or 
cultural vitality not being forthcoming, 
we who are religious educators will not 
ourselves hang, together or separately. 
We will merely hang onto another hy- 
pothesis; this is the convenience of poly- 
theism and of giving, again and yet 
again, instrumental status to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The problem of whether religion in 
higher education can be Christian is the 
problem, first of all, of whether, and in 
what sense or degree, Christianity is 
susceptible of being mediated to others 
in a modern university by the methods 
and in the face of the presuppositions of 
secular educational theory. This ques- 


*C. S. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944), pp. 119-20. 
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tion may be kept within manageable 
compass by inquiring into it only on a 
single issue: How fares the Christian and 
biblical interpretation of human nature 
in a university setting? Are not universi- 
ties temples dedicated to the worship of 
reason, places where man worships him- 
self? Is not a Christian view of man, 
therefore, subtly altered when intro- 
duced into even the outer courts of learn- 
ing? Can the status and worth accorded 
by the Bible to human reason or, for that 
matter, to the human person be taught in 
a fundamentally humanistic and ration- 
alistic atmosphere without a “war of 
religion” ensuing or at least without set- 
ting up a clamor in the pantheon that 
could arise only from the gatekeeper’s 
mistake in admitting two very jealous 
(and zealous) gods to the privileges of a 
pedestal (or professorial desk)? 

I believe the answer to these questions 
is favorable to the teaching of the Chris- 
tian faith in institutions of higher learn- 
ing simply because it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that man is not essentially a reason. 
This proposition cannot be dialectically 
turned back upon the one who formu- 
lates it by an “ Aha! It is by means of the 
power of reason that you know this.” 
For the proposition is intended to affirm 
that man has learned this from some 
other source than reason, i.e., from being 
confronted by the Bible and the histori- 
cal revelation recorded therein. The 
proposition means that it is reasonable 
for a man to believe concerning himself 
that in sin he is more unreasoning and in 
faith more morally bound, and bound to 
a higher order of selfless love, than by 
reason alone he would ever have sus- 
pected. Nevertheless, the difficulty here 
in the philosophy of Christian education 
is more acute than is ordinarily sus- 
pected. The problematically Christian 
character of religious instruction be- 
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comes clear by dwelling a little on what 
the biblical view says about reason and 


knowledge. 


I 
What does it signify to say that man is 


created in the image of God who created 
him? The view that holds sway in cen- 
ters of learning, even if the terminology 
of religious thought is not used, is that 
the imago Dei in man is his reason. This 
is the view often held also by the com- 
mon man: what sets man apart from the 
beasts is his mind. Aristotle gave deter- 
minative formulation to this position. 
Man is “that living nature which pos- 
sesses reason in its own right.””? Man is a 
rational animal. Man is a rational ani- 
mal endowed with the capacity of speech. 
Man is a rational anima] endowed with 
the capacity of laughter. In each of these 
Aristotelian definitions of man, the ad- 
jective “‘rational,’’ according to the logi- 
cal structure of definition per genus 
proximum et differentiam, indicates man’s 
unique essence in contrast to the sub- 
stantive ‘‘animal,” which he shares with 
other species of the biological kingdom. 
Rationality also goes to the root of his 
distinctive powers more than do the 
“universal properties” of speech and 
laughter which (pace all parrots and 
jackals) accompany the possession and 
exercise of intellect. To be a “lingual” or 
a‘‘risible”’ animal is not, to be a rational 
animal is, man’s essential definition. To 
use the theological term, the imago Dei 
in man consists of the fact that he is set 
apart from other “living nature” by the 
possession of powers of reason in his own 
right. 

Christian thought is, of course, op- 
posed to all forms of the naturalistic 
view that man is merely a body. It rejects 
the opinion that man is his physical im- 


2 De anima ii. 1 and 2. 


pulses, and it excludes also any mate- 
rialistic psychology which, as has been 
said, first lost “soul,’”’ then lost “mind,” 
and then, failing to consider self-con- 
sciousness as a definitive description of 
the human spirit, finally “lost conscious- 
ness’’ altogether and is now left with only 
a bundle of reflex mechanisms as its 
““*human” subject matter. But to say 
that man qua man is not to be identified 
with his body would imply the assertion 
that he is mind only if there were but 
these two alternatives, naturalism and 
rationalism, from which to choose. Here 
is no exhaustive disjunction by which we 
are forced to cleave to the one and for- 
sake the other or hate the one and de- 
spise the other.* 

In the Genesis story, reason and intel- 
ligence are far from being the imago Dei; 
they are capacities gained only through 
sin and the Fall. God told Adam what 
fruit of the Garden to eat and what not 
to eat. He did not discover this by the 
light of natural reason, and ever since 
then the sons of Adam have had dif- 
ficulty seeing any reason in it. Thus, in 
Genesis, so far from being the zmago Dei, 
reason comes to its ful) height only 
through an act of sin. Man’s created na- 
ture was originally in the image of God, 
in the sense that he stood within a rela- 
tion of responsive obedience to his Crea- 
tor and had the blissful happiness of in- 
nocently reflecting the will of God in all 
his actions and attitudes. By rebellion 
and disobedience he ate of the tree of 
knowledge. Reason and intelligence as 
we know them empirically in man come 
into existence only as a consequence of 
the Fall. And the temptation to which 

3 Nevertheless, the Bible teaches and Chris- 
tianity agrees that the body is part of God’s good 
creation and man’s physical nature indispensable 
to his full personality. This means that, although it 


rejects both of them, the Christian view of man is 
as friendly to naturalism as it is to rationalism. 
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man succumbed was the suggestion that, 
through disobedience, he might become 
more like God than he was and learn to 
know good from evil. Thereby was lost 
the imago Dei in which he was created 
and which he sustained as a theonomous 
creature. Man’s nature and his response 
to God were originally one and the same: 
the obedient reflection of God’s will and 
“image.” Only by denying his original 
likeness to God does man obtain reason 
and knowledge. 

The Catholic tradition has attempted 
to harmonize the Aristotelian and the 
biblical conceptions of the tmago Dei by 
distinguishing between the “‘image”’ of 
God and His “likeness.” The imago Dei 
is the natural reason. It is man’s native 
power by “‘synderesis”’ to grasp the “first 
principles” of rational morality. The 
“‘similitude”’ or “likeness” of God, on the 
other hand, is man’s relation to the su- 
pernatural and his responsive obedience 
to and reflection of the Creator’s will. 
The latter alone has been lost by the 
Fall. Catholic interpretation, however, 
fails to note the fact that in Hebrew 
parallelism ‘‘image”’ and “likeness”’ are 
synonyms, one line and term repeating 
the identical meaning of the other. It 
also gives no recognition to the fact that, 
according to the plain meaning of the 
Genesis myth, rationality came into ex- 
istence only after creation had been 
qualified by sin. The latter is a serious 
error in biblical theology; the former, 
merely a misunderstanding of literary 
form. 

Nevertheless, without doing violence 
to Genesis or giving a semi-rationalistic 
interpretation of human nature after 
the fashion of Catholic thought, it is pos- 
sible to recognize a certain degree of 
truth in philosophical anthropology of 
the Greek persuasion. Indeed, a proper 
understanding of Genesis requires this 


admission. A distinction should be made 
between the image of God in which man 
was created and the image of God which 
he acquired by virtue of the Fall: 

Formerly, man lived a life of happiness in the 
garden of God, but only possessed the intelli- 
gence of a child; now, however, that he had 
become “‘as an elohim’’ in intelligence, it was 
necessary that he should be deprived of happi- 
ness, . . . . [and] that he should be shut off from 
the tree of life: since, if he had acquired im- 
mortality in addition to intelligence, he would 
have become wholly an elohim.4 


“‘Behold, the man is become as one of us, 
to know good and evil. And now, lest he 
put forth his hand and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat and live forever... .” 
the angel with the flaming sword must be 
placed at the Garden gate. Here are indi- 
cated three attributes or images of God: 
happiness, which as a creature man can 
have only in innocent obedience; rational 
intelligence; and immortal life. Man has 
happiness by God’s gift of creation and 
retains it so long as he obeys. By sinning, 
he creates himself in the divine image, 
gaining full rational powers and knowl- 
edge as, now by acquirement, his nature. 
Herein was the Serpent justified. Man 
secures this acquired image of God, how- 
ever, only at the expense of losing the 
created image of God. This was the point 
the Serpent shrewdly failed to mention. 
And the third image of God, immortal- 
ity, man possesses neither by creation 
nor by acquirement. Man is not in- 
herently immortal, as he is now inherent- 
ly rational and as he was happy in him- 
self as long as he remained obedient. 
Immortality is an eschatological gift, al- 
ways more God’s possession than man’s 
even when it is given him, lest it become 
true, as was said by God when at Babel 
he viewed another of man’s efforts to as- 
sault the battlements of divinity, “now 

4 Adolphe Lods, Israel (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1932), p. 484. 
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nothing .... be withholden from them, 
which they propose to do.” 

Along with the distinction between 
the image of God in which man was cre- 
ated and the image of God acquired by 
virtue of the Fall, there is a distinction 
to be noted between penal consequences 
of the Fall and certain other results that 
are not punitive in character. Knowledge 
is, if one may say so, a good result of the 
Fall. It is not a penal result. It is not one 
of the evil things that the narrator is 
explaining. Adam is punished by the in- 
terposition of toil between himself and 
the fruit of the ground; Eve, by the ad- 
dition of pain to childbirth. Later on, the 
confusion of tongues and man’s inability 
to understand his fellows are the penalty 
for the spirit that inspired the building 
operations at Babel. These things are 
presumed to be inherently evil. But ra- 
tionality as a result of the Fall does not 
belong in the same classification. It is a 
good consequence of the Fall, so good, 
indeed, as to warrant God’s associating 
evil penalties with it to remind Man the 
Reasoner that he still is a creature whose 
more fundamental nature requires him, 
if he would be himself, to be himself be- 
fore God and to place all his attitudes 
and actions within the will and activity 
of God. 

The relevant truth of this mythologi- 
cal analysis is its teaching that rational- 
ity is, as the Greeks say, of supreme 
worth, an essential part of man’s dignity 
and definition, nay, even an imago Dei in 
him; but that, as the Greeks generally do 
not say, human rationality is rebellious 
and evil unless set within the context of 
responsive obedience by the creature to. 
his Creator. However superior its value, 
rationality is an instrument either of 
pride or of obedience. Nothing will ever 
alter the intellect’s instrumental func- 
tion. Man is a creature whose nature is 


always to be in some God-relationship; 
whichever way man faces in that rela- 
tion, reason is always in service to his 
spiritual orientation. In the transaction 
recounted in Genesis, there was some 
loss and some gain of the image of God 
in man.s The fundamental religious 
teaching remains the same: man’s deep- 
est spiritual reality is attained when rea- 
son is in the service of recognized theo- 
centric obligation. In contrast, the 
Greeks of all ages are satisfied if only 
man increases in understanding. 

Does not the Bible, it may be asked, 
encourage the young man to “get wis- 
dom, get understanding”? Does it not 
also declare that “the knowledge of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom’’? This 
seems on the face of it a point of contact 
between the Bible and higher education. 
Yet precisely here in the biblical notion 
of “‘knowledge,” if it is not subtly and 
radically altered on being introduced into 
education, lies the greatest difficulty, and 
one which similarity of terminology 
should not be allowed to disguise. The 
philosophic and scientific ideal of knowl- 
edge around which our universities are 
built is that of objective, speculative, 
theoretical truth, impersonally appre- 
hended. The less the self is involved in it, 
the better; for the less of the self in- 
volved, the more impartial the truth. 
Thus, as Kierkegaard said, the cultiva- 
tion of “‘absent-mindedness” is encour- 
aged, absent-mindedness not in the sense 
of forgetting the time of appointments 
but in the much more prevalent form 
of the thinker forgetting himself in the 
thought.° For the Hebrew mind, on the 

5 Richard Kroner interprets man as in a measure 
“creating himself” and attaining ‘new likeness’ 


to God by the Fall (The Primacy of Faith [New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943], chap. ix). 


®Sgren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1941), pp. 109, 203 f. 
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contrary, knowledge is subjective, per- 
sonal, intimate. The more the thinker is 
involved in the thought, the more in- 
tegrated he is as a self; the more of him- 
self implicated in the thinking, the better 
this knowledge is for him. This is the 
“truth which edifies.”” For this kind of 
knowledge impartiality is no virtue. The 
“knowledge of the Lord”’ is so personal 
that one cannot have it without being 
tremendously involved in it and deeply 
affected by it. 

No more striking proof that the Bible 
understands knowledge as ‘‘concerned 
truth”? and ‘“‘personal encounter’’® can 
be found than the use of the root word 
for “‘knowledge”’ to describe the intimate 
relationship between men and women in 
sexual intercourse. ““Adam knew his 
ee ” “He knew her not ’til the 
birth of her first-born son.” In this is in- 
dicated a form of knowledge in which 
both of the selves and every capacity of 
each self are thoroughly involved. These 
are not minds inspecting the sex act, but 
selves in union. There is nothing within 
the self—emotions, feelings of respect 
and care, and all the details of personal 
acquaintance held in conscious under- 
standing—that is not called forth and 
implicated in a new moment of knowl- 
edge. A recent book on the Christian in- 
terpretation of sex and marriage at- 
tempts to ground the monos of human 
sexual relations in the once-and-for-all- 
ness and exclusiveness of the knowledge 
which one sexual partner gains of the 

7 Kierkegaard’s expression in LEdifying Dis- 
courses, Vol. III (Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg 
Press, 1945), pp. 71-80. “Concerned truth” as used 
here has the same meaning as “truth is subjectivity,” 
the thesis defended in the Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript. Less misunderstanding would have been 
occasioned if Kierkegaard had used “concerned 
truth” throughout his writings in place of the word 
“subjectivity.” 

8 Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter. 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), passim. 


other.* The idea that knowledge is gen- 
erated in sexual intercourse sounds fan- 
tastic to modern men and women pre- 
cisely because the scientific ideal has so 
far prevailed that they have no concep- 
tion of the biblical meaning of ‘‘knowl- 
edge.’’?° 

The knowledge of God of which the 
ancient Hebrews spoke was an intensely 
personal affair, in which impartiality and 
aloofness are entirely abandoned and 
nothing about the self left untouched, 
cold, or withdrawn. The maximum extent 
to which the philosophic tradition can go 
in this direction is to concede that, prior 
to the moment of knowledge, a man can 
be passionately concerned to get truth 
and wholeheartedly committed to the 
truth not yet gained and that afterward 
there may follow an enthusiastic and 
radical involvement in the truth dis- 
covered. It cannot allow that in the 
moment of knowledge itself personal pas- 
sion must be heightened to the utmost 
for truth to be encountered. This, and 


9 Otto Piper, The Christian Interpretation of Sex 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), pp. 
52 ff. 


7° This account of knowledge as “concerned” 
applies, it may be, more especially to knowledge of 
God and of other persons. “Knowledge of good and 
evil” may also arise through personal involvement 
rather than by rational speculation. Certain it is 
that within these “subjective” areas, and beyond 
them, the Hebrews were also as realistic and objec- 
tive as any other people. Only God’s backside is 
visible; he is not completely disclosed even in his 
“glory”; facts are facts. Job did not find that he 
had to deny the facts of life in order to “know” 
that he was known of God. Concerned knowledge 
of God and objective appraisal of his action in 
human life were entirely compatible for the Hebrew 
mind. Moreover, later Wisdom Literature, under 
the influence of Hellenism, made impartial pru- 
dential calculation the very essence of ‘“‘wisdom,”’ 
subordinate, of course, to “concern’’ for self-inter- 
est. Nevertheless, “concerned” knowledge is the 
fundamental biblical category. Its relation to im- 
partial speculative or practical wisdom is somewhat 
analogous to the relation of “knowledge” to “opin- 
ion” in the thought of Plato. 
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nothing else, is the ‘““knowledge of the 
Lord.” 

“Knowledge” for the Bible is thus al- 
most indistinguishable from “faith.” 
Knowledge and faith are inseparable as 
personal spiritual passion in the soul. 
They are distinct only in their objective 
references, the knowledge of God being 
related to God’s “glory,” declared in the 
physical heavens or shining forth in 
Jesus Christ, while faith has as its object 
the Hidden God. Thus, faith ought no 
more than knowledge to be equated with 
“belief,” either rational or irrational be- 
lief. The knowledge of faith transcends 
the distinctions within which impartial 
reason dwells; and, according to the 
Bible, impartial reason ought never to be 
so autonomous as not to be in the service 
of an intense concern for the knowledge 
of God. This is not too astounding a re- 
quirement when it is remembered that 
truth as impartiality is always in the 
service of some sort of personal involve- 
ment. Although philosophy is dispas- 
sionate, philosophers themselves must 
have as a ‘‘part of their professional con- 
science’ an ‘“‘almost passionate dispas- 
sionateness.’’"* With no less independ- 
ence of personal involvement and no 
more disturbance by it, impartial reason 
may also be subordinate to the concerned 
truth of the Christian. 

Consider, finally, how the great com- 
mandment, which is fundamental to 
both the Old and the New Testament, 
makes the mind an instrument of faith, 
love, and knowledge of God: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy .... mind.” 

We hear much these days of what is 
called the “instrumentalist” interpreta- 
tion of human reason. This means that 


1% Brand Blanshard and others, Philosophy in 
American Education (New York: Harper & Bros., 


1945), P. 113. 


the mind is considered to be a mere 
means, instrument, or tool for efficient 
practical living. Every species of the ani- 
mal kingdom has its peculiar type of 
claw or beak or means of locomotion, 
which is its instrument for making its 
way in the world amid the competitive 
struggle for survival. Likewise, man, who 
is somewhat defective in his physical 
powers, has a brain which functions to 
give him a better grasp of things, just as 
does his thumb in contrast to a gorilla’s 
grip. This is all there is to the human 
mind, according to this interpretation; it 
is an instrumental means to some other 
end. It is significant that each of the 
various forms of instrumentalism may be 
summarized in a statement patterned 
after the great commandment. Thus, 
anyone who thinks the chief end of hu- 
man life is the pursuit of pleasure will 
regard the mind as but a tool for shrewd 
planning to secure this end. The great 
commandment of hedonism is: Thou 
shalt love pleasure with all thy mind. 
Pragmatism in philosophy and behavior- 
ism in psychology affirm that we do not 
start thinking until a problem hits us 
requiring solution or until we are in a dif- 
ficulty requiring resolution; and they 
conclude from this genetic account that 
all our thinking consists of fumbling 
around in search of answers, like a near- 
sighted man in search of a coin. The 
great commandment is: Thou shalt solve 
thy practical problems with all thy mind. 

Clearly, then, no bolder statement of 
an instrumentalistic view of mind was 
ever uttered than Jesus’ words, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
....mind.” This is what might be 
called a “‘higher’” instrumentalism. The 
ordinary man of action says: ‘‘All 
thought should be devoted to improving 
the practical life.’ The rationalist says: 
“We should get through with the busi- 
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ness of practical living as quickly and 
smoothly as possible in order that we 
may think in more undisturbed fashion, 
and be free to realize ourselves in the 
realm of spiritual values and apprecia- 
tion.” But Christian thought does not 
allow either that the mind is of such little 
worth that it is a mere tool of practice or 
that it is of such great intrinsic worth 
that all practical living is a tool to it. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, soul, strength, and mind” 
means that all human thought as well as 
practice should be devoted to the service 
of God and the neighbor. The alternative 
is to make God himself the instrument of 
some other “knowledge” which the self 
holds with personal interest. The mind, 
however, does not cease to be an instru- 
ment by virtue of having demoted God 
to a menial position; it is simply directed 
to the service of an end lower than either 
itself or God. It may, however, be the 
case that the mind itself becomes the 
chief end, or a way the self has of making 
itself its sole end and denying its true 
God-relationship. The great command- 
ment of this ingeniously disguised reli- 
gion may be formulated: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy Mind with all thy.... 
god.” With this, the devotee has come to 
the highest pitch of self-centered rebel- 
lion, opposite in spirit to the “higher” 
instrumentalism which the Bible enjoins. 


II 


What has now been said concerning 
the biblical understanding of the imago 
Dei, “knowledge,” and the view of mind 
as an instrument of theonomy must be 
held in mind in an attempt to judge the 
potentially Christian character of the 
present-day movement for educational 
reform and its proposal that religion be 
given a place near the center of liberal 
education. 


The watchword of this movement is 
the well-worn term “integration”: Stu- 
dents must be given a more integrated 
view of the truths they gain from various 
departments of learning in our colleges. 
In some quarters it is contended that, 
along with philosophy, history, and the 
more inclusive social studies, religion is a 
subject matter which can provide the 
desired integration. For this reason 
courses in departments of religion are 
often listed as integrative and made 
alternative to other courses as require- 
ments in the new curriculums. Now it 
cannot be denied that knowledge of the 
Bible and the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion draws together more of the separate 
threads of Western culture than any 
other single study. And certain it is also 
that really to come to grips (even as a 
historical and speculative matter and a 
fortiori with a degree of personal appropri- 
ation) with what men of our great reli- 
gious tradition have thought about God 
and man requires the exercise of one’s 
intellect more profoundly and more con- 
tinuously than does any other human 
endeavor. Nevertheless, in the light of 
the foregoing it is important to under- 
stand the sense in which Christian faith 
is neither “integrative” nor a “subject 
matter.” 

The systematic study of religious 
thought, it is contended, will show that 
all fields of knowledge are not only recon- 
cilable with belief in God but even con- 
tribute to the total store of knowledge 
about him. Thus the student may be ad- 
vised to take what astronomy tells him 
of the heavens as knowledge about God 
and what physics and chemistry reveal 
of other aspects of nature as further 
knowledge of God and then to integrate 
these with religious experience to arrive 
at all man knows of God. Or, by taking 
what sociology, economics, and psychol- 
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ogy have to say about man and combin- 
ing it with what religion has to say, he 
may gain a full view of human nature. 
Thus, according to this view, the study 
of religion would show not only that all 
other studies are in harmony with a reli- 
gious view of man and the world but 
that they all actually contribute to such 
an integrated view, which religion alone 
finally effects. However, if general reli- 
gious thinking is integrative in this har- 
monious way, then Christianity is not to 
be identified with general religious think- 
ing. 

Religious speculation in general may 
be integrative to higher learning, but 
Christianity is, first of all, disintegrative. 
Christianity has its own word about 
man’s relation to God, and the first effect 
of this is to shatter and break up what 
we would otherwise claim. Especially 
does it deny that a way from man to 
God is to be made by integrating various 
human ways. Any university community 
into which the Christian faith may be 
supposed to find entrance would be dis- 
covered in its light to be a more or less 
harmonious pantheon of rival gods, with 
many devout followers among students 
and faculty alike. Here is one who loves 
the knowledge and service of chemistry 
with all his heart, soul, strength, and 
mind, and a test tube as himself. An- 
other loves philosophical speculation 
with his whole soul’s adoration, and for 
him interminable doubt is meat, and 
criticism of everything but criticism it- 
self his drink—on which he is frequently 
religiously inebriated. To these, and all 
others, Christianity would say: ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind, with all thy knowledge of chemis- 
try, with all thy philosophical specula- 
tion; and with all thy powers engage in 
the knowledge of God and the service of 
thy neighbor.’ Who is there who does 


not know that obedience to such a com- 
mand would, first of all, be devastatingly 
disintegrative to the way in which the 
love of this or that knowledge is or- 
dinarily pursued in university communi- 
ties? Who would not say that to love and 
serve God with all our minds must, first 
of all, meet and conquer our present 
tendency to love and serve ourselves and 
our own minds with all our powers; and, 
if we happen also to believe in God, to 
consider him an instrument in this serv- 
ice rather than ourselves and our minds 
instruments to his service? Who does not 
know that to serve God and one’s 
neighbor with scientific and other knowl- 
edge and with our art and music would 
bring us out of our ivory towers of 
“knowledge for knowledge’s sake” and 
“art for art’s sake” and give all depart- 
ments of human endeavor a strange new 
sense of responsibility for the uses to 
which the productions of science and art 
are put? The rapid growth of a sense of 
responsibility among physical scientists 
now has the stimulus of atomic fright 
behind it. Nevertheless, it is still all too 
true that the spirit in which knowledge 
and art are usually pursued would be 
shattered by the introduction of the 
service of God and neighbor as the posi- 
tive motivation for social responsibility. 
This alone can transform a secular pro- 
fession, even a cultured one, into a Chris- 
tian vocation. 

Religious thought and other inclusive 
subjects may integrate the subject mat- 
ter of the curriculums in institutions of 
higher learning; but Christianity is con- 
cerned about the higher learner even 
with all his learned integration of general 
religious truths. Interpretative studies 
may integrate the course of study, but 
Christianity is concerned to integrate the 
person, the student himself. Such an in- 
tegration of man around the central pur- 
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pose of the knowledge of God and 
neighborly service can as a general rule 
proceed only by some kind of initial dis- 
integration. This is the concrete, every- 
day meaning of ‘“‘conversion.” In so far 
as men are integrated around the love of 
pleasure, the love of reputation, or the 
love of chemistry, of art, of philosophy, 
of “religion,” or the love of self in any of 
its forms, disorganization must, first of 
all, be brought into their premature 
orders of life. We need to be “ converted” 
from these cults to Christian service 
with all these admittedly good things. 
And even the integration of persons is 
not to be made a fetish, because Chris- 
tian truth declares that most of our ways 
of being integrated are premature and 
must be broken up. Christian truth con- 
demns the man who is integrated around 
the writing of books equally with him 
who is integrated around moneymaking 
or going fishing, either “the compleat 
angler” or the self-sufficient philosopher. 
It disavows the pursuit of art for art’s 
sake along with pleasure for pleasure’s 
sake, approving neither indolent yearn- 
ing for South Sea island paradises and 
their supposedly beautiful and carefree 
maidens nor the bourgeois ideal of work 
for ambition’s sake alone. God is as 
jealous of “‘the fallacy of misplaced ab- 
soluteness””? when things pertaining to 
our minds become idols as when they 
pertain to our bodies. If Christian service 
be not the principle of integration, 
Christianity does not especially prize 
integration either of maladjusted cur- 
riculums or of maladjusted persons. So 
understood, who would even whisper 
that we modern men and women, espe- 
cially perhaps in our higher learning, do 
not greatly need to be “converted” from 
2T. M. Greene’s essay in The Christian Answer, 


ed. Henry P. Van Dusen (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1945), pp. 77. 


the service of ourselves and things intel- 
lectual to the grateful service of God, 
with ourselves and with all these things, 
and to the responsible service of our 
neighbors? 

The old evangelistic preachers used to 
announce that anyone laboring with in- 
lellectual difficulties concerning the Chris- 
tian faith doubtless is covering up some 
secret sin in his life, and they urged such 
a one first to clean up his moral char- 
acter, promising that he then would find 
all his rational doubts settled: He that 
doeth the will shall know of the doctrine. 
This was hardly fair to the upright man- 
ner of living which many of those un- 
questionably have who yet doubt Chris- 
tianity. These persons are often as good 
as or better than those who have no 
mental tremblings about the Faith. In 
many instances, unbelief does not have 
moral foundation; no general rule to this 
effect can be laid down. Nevertheless, 
there was this truth in what the old 
revivalists were trying to say: In the 
experience of all of us the greatest ob- 
stacle to our believing there is a God 
whom we ought to serve in Christian love 
for our neighbor’s sake lies in the fact 
that we already have various gods whom 
we love with all our heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, and whom we want to serve 
for our own sakes. Thus unbelief does 
have its foundation, if not in immoral- 
ity, then in the spiritual direction of our 
primary loves, which always affects the 
uses to which the mind is put. Our loves 
are deeper than our reason, and the di- 
rection of our spiritual faith and com- 
mitment in great degree determines what 
appears reasonable to us. Pascal said of 
the availability ci evidences for God: 


Willing to appear openly to those who seek 
Him with all their heart, and to be hidden from 
those who flee from Him with all their heart, He 
so regulates the knowledge of Himself that He 
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has given signs of Himself, visible to those who 
seek Him, and not to those who seek Him not. 
There is enough light for those who desire to 
see, and enough obscurity for those who have 
a contrary disposition.'3 


Becoming Christian involves not only 
the integration of our minds around the 
knowledge and service of God but also, as 
a step thereto, the disintegration of the 
loves that our minds now hold for lesser 
centers of loyalty and with which we flee 
from him with all our reasoning. 

The place of philosophy of religion and 
other forms of “apologetics” in teaching 
the Christian faith may now be seen with 
clarity. Such is the atmosphere of univer- 
sity communities that philosophy of reli- 
gion, often proceeding from a compara- 
tive approach to religion, easily comes to 
be considered the essence of the matter. 
The objective determination of religious 
truth thereby displaces living within reli- 
gious truth with subjective concern; and 
what is proposed as a subject matter to 
conduct the student toward religious 
truth becomes an avenue by which he is 
moved away from it, or else a device by 
which, through seeming to make prog- 
ress, he avoids the discovery that he is 
not at all engaged in personal appropria- 
tion. In order to enter as a mind into 
philosophizing about religion, as a per- 
son he must stand outside withholding 
decision or having decision taken from 
him by the argument. Meanwhile, he 
stands within other truth, subjectively 
lived. No wonder, then, that the follow- 
ing is an accurate description of what re- 
sults when philosophy of religion is taken 
as a ‘“‘bridge”’ to Christian faith: 

Imagine a fortress, absolutely impregnable, 
provisioned for eternity. 

There comes a new commandant. He con- 
ceives that it might be a good idea to build 
bridges over the moats—so as to be able to 


13 Pensées (“Everyman” ed.), Frag. 430, quoted 
by Greene, op. cit., p. 60. 


attack the besiegers. Charmant! He transforms 
the fortress into a country-seat—and naturally 
the enemy takes it. 

So it is with Christianity. They changed the 
method—and naturally the world conquered." 


However, philosophy of religion ought 
not to be considered a bridge to Chris- 
tian faith. Its function is the “hindrance 
of hindrances,’’s and that alone. If there 
are arguments against certain elements 
of the Christian faith, it is an important 
task of the teaching of religion to deal 
with them. Intellectual impediments 
must be removed. But the “hindrance of 
hindrances” does not itself constitute a 
positive step forward in the apprehension 
of Christian truth and is not itself reli- 
gious “‘knowledge.” The philosophy of 
religion is a defensive and offensive 
weapon, and, contrary to Kierkegaard, it 
may be employed without building a 
king’s highway into the fortress or even 
letting down the drawbridges. But phi- 
losophy of religion, which composes so 
large a part of university instruction in 
religion, cannot itself naturalize a person 
citizen of the kingdom it defends. It hin- 
ders the hindrances to naturalization. 

Of course, philosophy of religion is re- 
lated more positively to the spread of 
theism. But faith does not vary with 
theistic belief, neither does atheism as 
personal despair vary with atheistic be- 
lief. Christian faith is therefore not di- 
rectly correlated with theism in belief. 
To supplant atheistic with theistic belief 

™ Sgren Kierkegaard, quoted by Walter Lowrie, 


A Short Life of Kierkegaard (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1942), p. 234. 


*s Bernard Bosanquet’s description of the func- 
tion of government. The state, Bosanquet held, 
ought not to undertake many positive endeavors on 
its own initiative to achieve the common good but, 
rather, should act as a “hindrance of hindrances” 
which impede the realization of the good life by the 
community itself (The Philosophical Theory of the 
State [4th ed. reprinted; London: Macmillan & Co., 


Ltd., 1930], pp. 181-83). 
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does not necessarily transform an athe- 
ism of personal despair into faith in God. 
It might be supposed that the establish- 
ment of theistic belief is a prerequisite to 
faith; and it is true that faith always has 
theism associated with it—unless Hume’s 
attitude shortly before his death was an 
instance of skeptical faith in contrast to 
the distracted faith-less theism of Bos- 
well.® But the fact that faith when it 
springs into being is universally associ- 
ated with theism means only that hin- 
drances to theism in the realm of belief 
may need to be removed, which is the 
function of philosophy of religion. Sure- 
ly, it is often the case also that the estab- 
lishment of theistic belief, far from mak- 
ing way for faith, simply smooths over an 
atheism of personal despair without cur- 
ing it: this produces a fanatical believer, 
not a man of faith who can ordinarily 
admit a good many doubts into his 
thought. In Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
it is the Giant Despair who holds Chris- 
tian and Hopefull imprisoned in Doubt- 
ing Castle, not doubt that has thrown 
them into despair. These two pairs— 
despair-faith and atheism-theism—re- 
side in two different dimensions of the 
self’s religious life. Doubtless, these are 
related dimensions, so that moments of 
impediment in one may hinder develop- 
ments in the other, but they are not con- 
nected by positive causal influence, at 
least not in the direction which moves 
from belief to the communication of 
faith. 

One of the hindrances to religious 
truth which it may be the business of 
philosophy of religion and the critical 
and historical study of the Bible to hin- 
der is the identification of faith with 


16 See Boswell’s account of his last interview with 
Hume, given in N. K. Smith’s edition of the Dia- 


logues concerning Natural Religion (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1935), pp- 97- 100. 
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creedal belief in fundamentalism and 
with the pseudo-biblical knowledge of 
scriptural literalism. The modern under- 
standing of the Bible is an achievement 
of liberal religious scholarship as ir- 


revocable as the Copernican revolution 


in astronomy. A person cannot now hold 
the opinion that the Bible was verbally 


inspired or that the world is flat without 
reading himself out of community with 
known truth, which simply goes on 
unimpaired without him.*’ This, how- 


ever, is not the most important consider- 


ation for religious knowledge. It is now 
no longer possible to adhere to unaltered 


creedal beliefs and biblical literalism 
without directing toward the written 
word a fervent religious devotion which 


belongs only to God. Neo-fundamental- 
ism is necessarily another religion than 


the Christian religion. In contrast, an- 
cient Christian saints and thinkers, who 
also happened to believe in the creeds (at 
least in some of them) and in the written 
words of Scripture (at least some of 


17 Jesus’ words reported in the Gospel of John— 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free”—do not, of course, refer to truth in gen- 
eral but to truth about Jesus himself. And, more- 
over, this is not a truth that can be known about, but 
only truth that can be known. Here again appears 
in another form the biblical understanding of know]- 
edge as personal appropriation. Nevertheless, the 
proposition, ‘‘the truth shall make you free,” is 
also in a minor aspect a speculative proposition. 
If itself true, it must also mean that there is an 
emancipating effect that flows from the apprehen- 
sion of any truth, no matter how seemingly trivial. 
From the objective truth of this proposition it fol- 
lows, then, that among the truths that tend to 
make men free are answers to the questions: Did 
the historical Jesus actually say what John reports 
him to have said? If not, whose idea was it that the 
truth shall make men free? When, under what 
historical circumstances, and in the context of what 
theological interpretation of Jesus were these words 
reported? No limitation can be placed on “lower” 
or “higher” criticism, else Scripture is false, if not 
everywhere, at least where it says, “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Christians must sometimes be hindered from deny- 
ing the truth of their own Bibles. 
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them, and in some translation), were 
men who, with all these beliefs in quite 
subordinate position, were engaged 
wholeheartedly in the knowledge and 
service of God. The “ Youth for Christ”’ 
movement, with its nation-wide Satur- 
day night program, its definitely non- 
Christian attitude toward those who do 
not agree with or participate in this 
brand of Christianity, and its prenine- 


teenth-century mentality, is a reminder 
that the work which scholarship does for 
the Christian faith must be repeated 
with every generation. The nature of its 
contribution is the hindrance of hin- 


drances. [f it is on guard against letting 
itself become one of the hindrances, the 


work of scholarship as a negative prepa- 
ratio may be of indispensable impor- 
tance.'§ 


18 Tn addition to the above comment upon phi- 
losophy of religion as a negative preparatio, it should 
be noted that one of the gravest problems confront- 
ing undergraduate instruction in religion is the 
persistence of the primacy of the comparative 
method in college religious instruction. Theological 
seminaries are witnessing a revival of distinctly 
Christian theology in their ranks, and concern to 
understand the biblical point of view may yet usurp 
the throne occupied by technical linguistic, textual, 
and historical criticism, and the latter may be 
content to dwell in the kingdom as citizen-subjects. 
But most instructors in religion in the colleges are 
men trained in the seminaries and graduate schools 
before theological winds blew toward doctrine. A 
“cultural lag” therefore exists between their teach- 
ing and current spearheads of Christian thought. 
Furthermore, there are daily reminders of the neces- 
sity of adopting the apologetic point of view in order 
to recommend religion to the ordinary undergradu- 
ate who, with all his fine qualities, is naturally pagan, 
culturally secularized before he ever comes to college, 
and constitutionally non-Christian—especially in 
the question he insistently puts to religion, “What 
do J get out of it?’? Moreover, the prevailing opinion 
of other academic departments is that the teaching 
of religion must always display the aloofness from 
personal involvement required by the scientific 
ideal of impartial objectivity. Thus, even when the 
staffs of departments of religion would themselves 
elect to do otherwise, accommodation to the opinion 
of their colleagues often compels the adoption of a 
primarily historical or comparative approach, and 
this in a day when a new supply of competent college 


On the other hand, there is much 
which, without altering itself into just 
another case of philosophical impartial- 
ity, Christian truth can do for the uni- 
versity. It can prevent the university 
from excluding the truth on behalf of its 
particular view of how alone truth is to 
be obtained. Through disintegrating the 
idolatry of impartiality, Christian faith 
itself may serve as a hindrance to those 
hindrances which the university erects 
to its own pursuit of truth. Justice 
Holmes once said that the test of truth 
is the power of a thought to get itself 
accepted in the competition of the mar- 
ket of ideas. A university, therefore, is 
dedicated to maintaining an open market 
where the truth of ideas may be tested, 
presumably not exclusive of Christian 
ideas. Christian thought needs no more 
than this, to be given a chance in a free 
market of ideas. Unfortunately both for 
Christianity and for higher learning, no 
such free and open market exists for the 
Christian view of life in any university 
of the Western world today. It is there- 
fore not surprising that it is rare to hear 
of a person who, through the processes of 
higher learning, today has been con- 
vinced of Christianity—as rare as hear- 
ing of a person who was convinced of 
atheism in a medieval university. This, 
however, says nothing at all about the 
truth of Christianity, since the Christian 
interpretation has not received impartial 
admission to a really free market of 
ideas. Institutionally, some universities 
are geared to do this in their depart- 
ments of religion; but, in fact, they find it 
exceedingly difficult to do so. Secularis- 
tic, non-Christian humanism and natu- 
ralism largely predetermine the intel- 
lectual climate of opinion on any cam- 
pus, not as a result of the enlightened 
teachers of religion interested in comparative religion 
is almost unavailable. 
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weighing of ideas, but as a tightly closed 
orthodoxy which simply does not ex- 
amine its own dogmatic presuppositions. 
Students come to college ignorant of reli- 
gion or hostile to what they mistakenly 
take it to be. Many are, religiously, cases 
of arrested development, who either ig- 
nore or barely tolerate as subrational 
superstition Christian tenets they once 
believed. When courses in religion are 
offered, few elect them; and some of 
those who do elect these courses come to 
the study of religion with anything but 
open minds, or else they are not willing 
to put themselves through the same 
diligent study to find truth here that 
they think quite appropriate in other 
fields. They examine a religious notion in 
terms of the unquestioned truth of an 
idea accepted in another department of 
investigation; rarely is this idea itself 
seriously re-examined in terms of the 
possible truth of a religious notion. A 
poll of undergraduate or faculty opinion 
on religion, even now, counts many an 
impacted childhood reaction. For a num- 
ber of decades religious truth has not 
been given an unbiased hearing in an 
open market of ideas. The market is not 
open, either in universities or among the 
nonuniversity intelligentsia in America. 
High tariff barriers exist, which restrict 
the free flow of ideas and require Chris- 
tian notions, such as those outlined in 
this paper, to pay such custom duties, to 
bear such a burden of proof, that once 
they gain entrance to the mind they have 
only to be considered briefly, or by hear- 
say, to be driven triumphantly from the 
market. And this is but an instance of 
the inner antagonism to its proclamation 
which Christianity regretfully expects to 
meet in every culture, every area of that 
culture, and in every individual. Here, 
again, disintegration and conversion 
must precede reintegration. Christian- 
ity, by interposing its hindrances, may 


perhaps save for the universities their own 
ideal, and Christian truth ‘may again 
enter into the university life of America. 

While philosophy of religion and the 
propagation of theistic and other reli- 
gious beliefs are only negatively related 
to the communication of faith, the con- 
tribution of faith itself to the discovery 
of impartial truth and the contribution 
of the impartial assessment of objective 
truth to the statements of faith ought 
neither of them to be minimized. Con- 
cerned truth governs the self’s involve- 
ment. Objective truth rules everything 
the mind can accept as reasonable. Both 
cover the same ground: the human spir- 
it’s relation to the real world in which it 
dwells. Whenever faith, or concerned 
truth, utters a speculative proposition, it 
relies on reason to evaluate its objective 
truth. Moreover, science discovers that, 
in the study of vital human problems, 
objective standards for measuring truth 
are not so generally accepted or so coer- 
cive as in the natural sciences: In nature 
both the object studied and unques- 
tioned scientific procedures require the 
conformity of the mind, sometimes 
against the interests of the observer and 
what he would like to prove. In social 
studies, even in myopic statistical cal- 
culation, the danger of conforming the 
conclusion to partial human interests is 
greater. Here, ideally, the disinterested- 
ness that comes from being already 
saved by faith and the unconcern (egois- 
tically, for all else) which flows from con- 
cerned knowledge of God are requisite to 
suspend self-centeredness, sustain im- 
partiality, and break down the last de- 
fenses of the mind against the full admis- 
sion of objective truth. Not by accident 
did Christianity build the universities. 


III 


The best available illustration of the 
use of philosophy of religion to remove 
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the hindrances of faith is the Old Testa- 
ment Book of Job. Often described as the 
most philosophical book in the Bible, 
Job turns out to be a disappointment if 
the standard by which it is measured is 
one which expects philosophy of religion 
to give positive reason for faith. This is 
why teachers, who approach the study of 
Job with the supposition that God’s ways 
with man will here be shown to be faith- 
ful and righteous, so often have to fall 
back on singing Job’s praises for standing 
up for his own moral integrity and chal- 
lenging God so defiantly. While true and 
valuable, this attitude on Job’s part is 
not especially commended by the author 
of the book. Job isno biblical Prometheus. 
Even at the beginning of his conversa- 
tion with his friends, Job is not funda- 
mentally a rebel or even a humanist who 
stands forthrightly upon the integrity of 
human character as his sufficient ground. 
He is a man of faith. And the denoue- 
ment of the dramatic argument is the re- 
moval of the doctrine that God’s faith- 
fulness must necessarily express itself in 
terms of exact retribution. Adherence to 
this doctrine of the wise men of Proverbs 
—the belief that the righteous should al- 
ways be prosperous—was the chief rea- 
son that Job no longer had faith in the 
faithfulness of God. Finally, however, 
Job became convinced that the retribu- 
tion dogma, which was descriptively 
false when measured by his own righteous- 
ness and misfortunes, was possibly not 
even normatively valid for God’s rela- 
tion to him, when measured by God’s 
mysterious wisdom instead of the “wis- 
dom”’ of Proverbs. Job’s faith that God 
was faithful to him is never justified by 
an explanation; it is released from the 
misunderstanding that misfortune con- 
clusively indicates God’s unfaithfulness. 

The climax of the Book of Job comes 
when, in the theophany of chapter 38, 
God at last speaks to the complaining 


sufferer.’? In this magnificent passage 
God points to his laying the foundations 
of the earth, his command of the morn- 
ing, his creation of the whale and of the 
stars, and asks Job, ‘‘Where wast thou” 
when all these things were taking place? 
To understand the book of Job requires 
an accurate and adequate interpretation 
of this supposed revelation of an “an- 
swer’’ to the problem of faith in relation 
to the fact of unmerited suffering. 

The supposition that we are here given 
a philosophy of religion which explains 
the suffering of the innocent and con- 
firms faith in the faithfulness of God 
can lead only to the conclusion that this 
is an extraordinarily unphilosophical 
piece of writing. Considered in this light, 
George Bernard Shaw’s caricature of the 
God of the Book of Job is an entirely 
accurate one.”° 

There is no escape from Shaw’s con- 
clusion that God simply affirms his 
majesty and scorns Job’s finitude, 
brags about his power and sneers at 
Job’s weakness, overwhelms Job’s im- 
agination rather than replying to his ob- 
jections, displays bad philosophical man- 
ners, and reasons not at all. 

But this interpretation misunder- 
stands what the author thinks he can 

19 The original Book of Job did not include the 
theophany. In the judgment of modern criticism, 
this ending is a later addition by someone who, with 
greater piety than the first author, tried to soften 
Job’s complaints by muffling them in the divine 
utterance. Nevertheless, there is no justification 
for replacing older notions of verbal inspiration of 
all the words of Scripture with the view that only 
the most ancient ones of them are worth consider- 
ing for their content of religious truth. This is a 
primitivistic form of the genetic fallacy, which 
some liberal, critical “orthodoxy” does not hesitate 
to erect into a “creed.” The above analysis pre- 
sumes that the later writer who made the thought 
of the earlier Job his own and then wrote the the- 
ophany had insight into man’s relation to God which 
the earlier did not possess. 


20 The Adventures of the Black Girl in Her Search 
for God (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1933), pp. 
11-12, 13. 
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accomplish by philosophizing about Job’s 
religious problem. He does not undertake 
to communicate either faith or positive 
reason for faith in God’s faithfulness. 
He undertakes only to disabuse Job’s 
mind of the wisdom-doctrine of retribu- 
tion which stands in the way of faith. The 
thirty-eighth chapter of Job, therefore, is 
not an appeal to creative power in con- 
trast to human weakness but an appeal 
to divine wisdom as ‘‘other’”’ than human 
wisdom. This is evident from the opening 
words 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
By words without knowledge? 


as well as from the fact that (Prov. 8: 22- 
31, paralleling some of the very phrases 
of the reference in Job to creation) it was 
a teaching of the wise men that divine 
wisdom was a participant with God in 
creation. The citation of creative power 
in the theophany is tantamount to the 
assertion that God’s wisdom may be dif- 
ferent from what Job supposes it must 
be. 

At the beginning of the dialogue Job is 
certain that he knows what God’s rela- 
tion to man ought in all wisdom to be. 
At the end he admits that he knows less 
than he thought. Nevertheless, the words 
of God to him have not replaced his 
former ideas with any truer insight into 
the nature of God’s faithfulness and how 
it is expressed toward man. The the- 
ophany is an appeal to mystery—where 
mystery is—for the purpose of correcting 
Job’s presumption that he knows what 
God ought to do if He is faithful. It is 
significant that no appeal is made to the 
“‘otherness” of divine wisdom in order to 
deny the palpable facts of human expe- 
rience that were not at all mysterious or 
to deny what Job knew with reason, 
namely, his own moral integrity and the 
fact that his misfortunes were not pro- 


portionate to his sinfulness. This stultifi- 
cation of reason on behalf of a creed was 
left to Job’s friends: Job must have 
sinned, they said, in some secret way. 
But, while Job challenged the doctrine of 
retribution as descriptively false, God 
challenges Job’s right to assume the nor- 
mative truth of this dogma and bring it 
as a charge against Him. Job does not 
know that much, even though he truly 
knows his own sincere righteousness and 
the contingency within human affairs. 
The removal of the doctrine of retribu- 
tion as Job’s account of what he expects 
from God’s favor allows his faith to re- 
assert itself unhindered. If one wishes to 
see clearly the despair which results if the 
descriptive truth of retribution is denied 
while at the same time its normative 
validity is assumed and brought against 
God, one should read the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes. In Ecclesiastes the presump- 
tion of clear knowledge about what 
God’s faithfulness ought to be has not 
been corrected; and as a hindrance of 
faith this results in despair. 

The work of philosophy of religion in 
hindering the hindrances of faith is car- 
ried on in Job by the method of showing 
the limits of human wisdom. Even when 
it balances argument against argument 
completely within provinces susceptible 
to reason, its task is still the same: to 
hinder the hindrances of, but not to es- 
tablish, faith, for the reason that belief is 
in no case directly related to communi- 
cating faith. 


IV 


So far this paper has dealt with the 
problem of teaching the Christian faith 
in our universities. Entirely apart from 
its setting, however, there is the deeper 
problem of éeaching Christian truth at 
all. Can it be mediated to others by any 
instructional methods, and, if so, what 
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teaching procedures are adapted in least 
degree to warp the nature of the Chris- 
tian perspective which a teacher may be 
intent on transmitting to his students? 
Whether Christian faith can be taught at 
all is certainly a problematic issue. Pre- 
sumably, religiousness in general can be 
taught, and all religions find ways of com- 
municating their ceremonial and concep- 
tual forms. The various religious ways 
that mankind has developed for getting 
in touch with whatever ‘‘feels” divine or 
for increasing an ethical quality of life de- 
fined as divine are indeed susceptible of 
being taught. But in the same sense that 
Christianity is not to be identified with 
religious speculation in general, it is also 
not to be identified with a general reli- 
giousness in feeling and actions. Granted 
that religious speculation may be con- 
veyed as easily as any other speculation 
and that religious habit and feeling may 
be stimulated in the young as easily as 
temperament and the temper of the 
times permit, the question may still be 
raised as to whether the Christian faith 
is susceptible of being taught by any edu- 
cational means and with consequences 
in any sense predictable. If so, how 
best? If philosophy of religion and the 
study of religions historically and com- 
paratively are not bridges to Christian 
faith, is there a bridge? How can reli- 
gious instruction be Christian in the 
sense of communicating Christian truth? 

How shall a teacher teach, Kierke- 
gaard asked, who proposes to teach that 
a teacher should have no disciples?” 
Shall he announce this teaching, that a 
teacher should have no disciples, and 
thereby become the founder of a school 
of disciples, each embracing by intel- 
lectual persuasion the proposition that a 
teacher should have no disciples? How 
shall a teacher teach who wishes to teach 

21 Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 70. 


that absolute allegiance is owed to God? 
Shall he try to convince men that unless 
they accept this proposition they will not 
be well-integrated persons, or that unless 
many people accept it Western civiliza- 
tion will not regain its dynamic, thus 
teaching another object of absolute al- 
legiance than God? How shall a teacher 
teach who wishes to teach that a man 
should seek first the Kingdom of God? 
Shall he first announce this proposition? 

Or suppose a teacher is convinced that 
Christian faith involves what Kierke- 
gaard calls “becoming sober,” which he 
defines as ‘‘to come so close to oneself in 
one’s understanding, one’s knowing, that 
all one’s understanding becomes ac- 
tion.”? How this shall be communicated 
resolves itself into the question of how 
and whether it has been communicated 
to the teacher. The problem of teaching 
the Christian faith, when properly un- 
derstood, appears to be linked inextrica- 
bly with the problem of becoming a 
Christian, and the problem of teaching 
sobriety with the problem of ‘becoming 
sober.” This is a crucial problem, and an 
impossible burden, as the teacher him- 
self knows very well, because, after all, he 
is not really sober even about this 
thought of “becoming sober.”’ No matter 
how much he agrees with Kierkegaard 
about ‘‘becoming sober,” he has not 
soberly come close to himself in under- 
standing this thought, “becoming sober.” 
There remains some of his action not in 
the understanding and some of his under- 
standing of this thought not in his ac- 
tion. 

Or how shall the Christian doctrine 
that ‘‘man is a sinner” be Christianly 
taught? This truth grasped by personal 
appropriation would require a confession 
of one’s own sinfulness and, as Luther 


22 Judge for Yourselves (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944), p. 130. 
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said, a mantle of charity thrown over the 
failures of other men. How shall the doc- 
trine of sin be taught, when teaching 
requires demonstration of general human 
sinfulness and this, in turn, requires 
cynical peering into the sins of other 
men? Plainly, the Christian doctrine of 
human sin, in being taught, is in grave 
danger of being taught un-Christianly 
and thus of not being taught at all. If 
from an “inquisitive experimentation 
which treats sin as a curiosity” a man 
“would magnanimously forget himself, 
he with his zeal to explain humanity,’’3 
it is evident that the Christian view of 
sin is not being taught. This dilemma is 
Kierkegaard’s meaning: 

When the individual then is foolish enough 
to inquire about sin as about something irrele- 
vant to him, he speaks as a fool; for either he 
does not know in the least what the question is 
about and cannot possibly learn to know it, or 
else he knows it and understands it, and knows 
too that no science can explain it..... How 
sin came into the world every man understands 
by himself alone; if he would learn it from 
another, he eo ipso misunderstands.?4 


And if he would apply the doctrine to 
another, he eo ipso misunderstands. 

Finally, how can Christian love be 
taught so that, through teaching, men 
will find increase of love? All these ques- 
tions are variations on the same theme: 
Whatever is obviously communicable by 
religious instruction is problematically 
Christian, and what is certainly Chris- 
tian is only problematically communi- 
cable in religious instruction. 

It has been the experience of Chris- 
tians throughout history that faith is 
mediated to them by reading the Bible, 
not inquisitively but reflectively in order 
to see themselves in the mirror of the 

Sgren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1944), 
pp. 46, 51. 

24 Tbid., pp. 45, 46. 


Word and to understand themselves in 
what it says. No program of religious 
instruction even begins to grapple with 
the problem of communicating religious 
knowledge without providing the stu- 
dent a grounding in biblical thought. 
The Bible, without a single argument for 
God’s existence, is nevertheless a book in 
which men have known God in the only 
way he can be known: Here in the mirror 
of the Word they have known that they 
are known by him and that obligation is 
placed upon them. 

The writings of the great Christian 
mystics are a body of religious literature 
to understand which requires a degree of 
personal involvement. Consequently, 
reading in the mystics has seemed to be 
a way of teaching and of being taught 
the Christian faith. Seminary students 
nowadays, who are about the only part 
of our religious population still living in 
the twilight of pietism, often take courses 
in mysticism as a substitute for their 
“morning watches” or as a supplemen- 
tary means of deepening their devotional 
life. What is needed for the communica- 
tion of the Christian faith, as distinct 
from mysticism in general and from 
moralistic inspiration, is a literature 
which is nonmystical, nonpietistic, and 
nonmoralistic but which, at the same 
time, understands Christian truth as 
“‘concerned knowledge.” With the excep- 
tion of the Bible,?5 no literature does this 
better than the works of Martin Luther 
and Sgren Kierkegaard. Whether ade- 
quate provision is made for the direct 
and thorough study of these writings, 
along with the Bible, is therefore a sort 
of test as to whether our curriculums in 


2s Leaving public praise and thanksgiving aside, 
it is striking how little prayer there is in the Bible. 
Jesus’ disciples had to ask to be taught to pray, 
and none of the personal religious devotion in the 
Bible is properly classifiable as mysticism or is 
concerned about the feelings induced in the pious. 
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religious instruction are arrangements in 
which Christian faith—faith and knowl- 
edge of God sui generis—may possibly be 
communicated. 

The present situation in college reli- 
gious instruction is, of course, quite the 
reverse. Departments of philosophy, 
joint departments of philosophy and reli- 
gion, and even departments of religion 
first instil into the student the culture 
that was Greece and the thought that is 
Aristotelian; and then when they look 
around for an example of Christian 
thought they all, with one accord, fall 
upon Thomas Aquinas. He is so easily 
taught, and the theistic arguments are 
here set up so neatly in preparation for 
Hume and Kant. Courses in the history 
of Christian thought emerge out of the 
welter of early creeds and medieval es- 
sences to give cursory treatment of the 
Reformation before plunging again into 
confusion in Protestant sectarianism. It 
is a matter of relief to the teacher, hard 
pressed as he is for time to cover the 
ground, that Luther can be summarized 
under convenient slogans such as “‘the 
priesthood of all believers’ and “‘salva- 
tion by faith.” It rarely occurs to the in- 
structor and, of course, is completely 
closed to the student that to understand 
“salvation by faith” as a doctrine is to 
understand nothing of “salvation by 
faith.”” How shall a teacher teach who 
wishes to teach salvation by faith alone? 
Shall he announce this proposition that a 
man is saved by faith alone, and thus 
secure faith in this teaching? Or shall he 
stand even further removed from the 
subjective need and ‘“‘concerned truth” 
which founded the Reformation and an- 
nounce simply that this proposition was 
Luther’s belief and that it had such and 
such value in bringing the modern world 
to birth out of Catholic medievalism? 
Surely, the least he can do is to set the 


student in direct and, if possible, internal 
relation to Luther’s writings, with the 
hope that here, where individual speaks 
with individual, the Lord may perhaps 
take up his controversy with man. If 
ever the course offerings of our colleges 
give evidence of presuming that the stu- 
dent will spend as much time with the 
Bible remembering himself before God 
as with Plato or Euclid forgetting him- 
self; as much time with Luther as with 
Aquinas or Aristotle; as much with 
Kierkegaard as with Hegel, William 
James, or Dewey, then the communica- 
tion of Christian faith will be more 
likely. 

A list of Christian classics designed to 
be basic in theological education, pat- 
terned after the St. John’s College list of 
one hundred books basic to general edu- 
cation, appeared some time ago in the 
Christian Century. The list was too long 
and various to be read with a view to 
remembering one’s self and thereby “‘be- 
coming sober.”” What is needed is a 
briefer list of nonmystical, nonpietistic, 
nonmoralistic, and nonrationalistic writ- 
ings, which nevertheless stand within the 
biblical understanding of knowledge as 
personal engagement. Perhaps such liter- 
ature is not very extensive. Perhaps also 
someone in our day who has become a 
Christian may write one such book; 
many a previous generation has pro- 
duced less. It will be desirable also to 
expand the selection of Christian classics 
to include works that veer to one side or 
the other of biblical-reformation thought 
and are to a degree more mystical, 
pietistic, moralistic, or rationalistic than 
this central line. There is more Christian 
faith and less moralism in the sermons of 
John Wesley than among the Wesleyans, 
more of ‘‘the Word made flesh” and less 
merely erotic mysticism in Augustine’s 
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Confessions than among the Augustini- 
ans, more of the objective ground of 
Christian piety and social action and less 
subjective communing with one’s own 
soul to be found in the classical Quaker 
writers than among contemporary ad- 
mirers and “‘God-fearers” of the meet- 
ing, more of the judgment of God and 
less bootstrap-tugging in Rauschenbusch 
than among many of his descendants, 
and more of faith sui generis and less 
abstract rationalism in Kant than among 
Kantians. Provided that the assumption 
is not that “anything nice’ may be 
denominated “Christian,” a quite exten- 


sive literature may be employed, with the 
hope that Christian faith and not merely 
a synopsis of “Christian” thought will be 
secured. Greater than the problem of 
selecting or excluding documents, how- 
ever, is the need for a change in estab- 
lished course offerings which will make it 
easier for students to come into relation 
with the men of faith behind the litera- 
ture that is already abundantly available, 
and to do so with enough leisure to bring 
themselves along to the conversation and 
come up close to their thoughts. Mean- 
while, it is amazing how God works 
through the survey courses. 
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HILLEL THE ELDER 


JUDAH GOLDIN* 


BouT the middle of the last cen- 
tury before the common era, a 
Babylonian Jew quit his native 

country and arrived in the Holy Land. 
The man’s name was Hillel; at the time 
of his coming to Palestine he was prob- 
ably in his twenties or thirties.‘ How he 
looked, then or later, we are not told; 
of his family next to nothing is known. 
He seems to have had a brother, whose 
principal ambition was to make a for- 
tune.” What kind of folk his parents were 
is anybody’s guess. That there was royal- 
ty, Davidic ancestry, on the mother’s 
side is but a gallant tribute by a late ad- 
mirer of the family. We know nothing of 
his early upbringing or associations. And 
although a handful of facts concerning 


* Rabbi Judah Goldin is assistant national direc- 
tor of the Hillel Foundations at American universi- 
ties. From 1943 to 1945 he served as visiting associ- 
ate professor of Jewish literature and history at 
Duke University. His translation of Abot de Rabbi 
Nathan is soon to be published by Yale University. 
Another publication of his, The Period of the Talmud, 
is to appear in the series of “Judaism and the Jew,” 
edited by Louis Finkelstein. 


* The name “Hillel” already appears in Scripture 
(see Jud. 12:13, 15). The “Pollion” referred to by 
Josephus in Antig. xv. 10. 4 is also generally as- 
sumed to be Hille]. The dating and the figures here 
are approximate, based on the statement in Sifre 
Deut. 357, 150a (cf. Gen. R. 100, ed. Theodor-Al- 
beck, p. 1295), which unfortunately cannot be taken 
strictly, and Shabbat rsa. Incidentally, some recent 
efforts (cf. JOR, 1939, pp. 107-22, and Bitzaron, V, 
275-82, 335-42) to describe Hillel as an Alexandrian 
strike me as futile. 


2Cf. Sotah 21a. Professor Louis Ginzberg calls 
my attention to a better reading of this passage pre- 
served in Geonic literature, Ozar Hageonim on So- 
tah, p. 241. 


3J. Taanit 68a (cf. Gen. R. 98) and see Israel 
Levi in REJ, XXXI, 202-11 (see also XXXIII, 
143). 


his later years is furnished by our sources, 
we are hardly on the way to a biography. 
In the first place, the facts are too few 
and disconnected for a consecutive ac- 
count. In the second place, the man is 
flanked by legends. 

A full-length portrait of Hillel, then, 
is altogether out of the question. On the 
other hand, the several unmistakable 
features of his personality and contribu- 
tion are so luminous that the essential 
significance of the man survives distinct- 
ly. When we are through with a review 
of our sources, we shall still be unable to 
say whether Hillel was tall or short. But 
of his spiritual stature there will be no 
doubt: for piety, ethical zeal, love of 
learning, and sensitivity to social welfare 
—what I would like to call the “con- 
stituent ideals of the civilized mind’”’— 
were the recurring motifs of his life. 

When Hillel arrived in Palestine, the 
country and its Jewish inhabitants were 
already in the midst of those misfortunes 
which eventually culminated in the great 
war with Rome and its consequent 
calamities. In the first place, a civil war 
between two brothers, contending 
princes, had put an end to independence. 
Henceforth, the political destiny of the 
land was determined by Rome; and her 
agents—first, Antipater, then Herod and 
his offspring, and, finally, the procura- 
tors—however they may have differed in 
their power or in individual tempera- 
ment, were unanimous on one point: they 
were, first and above all, Roman serv- 
ants. The needs or the interests of the 
country they governed were, at best, of 
secondary importance. If some proconsul 
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felt that the country would be simpler to 
manage when decentralized and divided 
into districts;4 if an emperor insinuated 
that he would not object to being wor- 
shiped ;5 if for a more thorough system of 
taxation a census were required’—if, in 
other words, certain conclusions were ar- 
rived at in Rome, there was no need to 
consult the natives of the Holy Land, for 
their thoughts or predilections were en- 
tirely immaterial. It may be that Hillel 
reached Palestine just about the time 
that the last of the Hasmonean princes, 
Antigonus, recovered the throne. But his 
triumph brought no relief, for not only 
was it short-lived (Antigonus ruled from 
40 to 37) but it was accompanied by a 
Parthian pillage. Put briefly, politically 
Judea had once again become some ali- 
en’s remote province. 

In the second place, the country and 
the people were desperately impover- 
ished. The long succession of wars con- 
ducted first by the Hasmoneans and later 
the revolts and seditions; the tribute 
which Rome imposed and the plunder- 
ings and the upkeep of the lavish Hero- 
dian household; the revenue Herod ex- 
torted to bribe Rome or to make‘ provi- 
sions available to his imperial superiors 
when they required assistance;? the cost 
of a frenzied building program; famines 
and pestilence and an earthquake;® the 
profligacy of the procurators—all these 
destroyed natural resources, consumed 
fortunes, and reduced the people to a 
state of acute want. The poor found it 
difficult to get loans.? Men, hoping that 

4 See War i. 8. 5; Antiq. xiv. 5. 4. 

5 See n. 15 below. 

6 See Antig. xviii. 1. 1. 

7See, e.g., War i. 20. 3; Antig. xv. 6. 

® On the famines and pestilence see Antiq. xv. 


9.1; on the earthquake, War i. 19. 3 and Antig. xv. 
5. 2; and see further below, pp. 260 f. 


9See below, pp. 277 f. 
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some ready cash at least for a year might 
solve their immediate problems, were 
often compelled to sell their homes."° 
On two occasions even Hered had to re- 
mit a percentage of the taxes.“ To a 
Nicholas of Damascus perhaps the state- 
ly structures and theaters were an im- 
pressive sight. But the Jews knew the 
reality only too well and would not be 
deceived by facades. The Jewish deputies 
said to Augustus after Herod’s death: 


It was not a king whom they had to tolerate, 

but the most cruel tyrant that ever existed. 
Numerous had been his victims, but the sur- 
vivors had suffered so much that they envied 
the fate of the dead. For he had tortured not 
only the persons of his subjects, but also their 
cities; and while he crippled the towns in his 
own dominion, he embellished those of other 
nations, lavishing the lifeblood of Judaea on 
foreign communities. In place of their ancient 
prosperity and ancestral laws, he had sunk the 
nation to poverty and the last depths of in- 
iquity .”? 
The same sordid picture greets us under 
the men who followed Herod and the 
Herodians. Rapacity and pauperdom are 
a crisp summary of the whole economic 
story. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
when the great war finally broke in 66, 
one of the first acts of the rebels was the 
destruction of the archives in which a 
record of debts was kept." 

In the third place, the political rulers 
were now encouraging a culture which 
was thoroughly alien to the requirements 
or idiom or expectations of the folk. In 
part, this had already begun to take 
place under some of the later Hasmonean 
rulers.** But it was Herod who gave the 


10 See below, pp. 277f. 

11 In the year 20 and again in 14 B.c. (see Antig. 
xv. 10. 4 and xvi. 2. 5). 

12 War ii. 6. 2 (Thackeray’s trans.); cf. Anti. 
XVli. II. 2. 

13 War ii. 17. 6. 

14 See also Tcherikower, Hayehudim Vehayevanim 
(Tel Aviv, 1930), pp. 255 ff. 
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paganization program its great oppor- 
tunity and expression. Gymnasiums, 
theaters, amphitheaters, temples to gods, 
and cities for the benefit of pagans were 
constructed, with an outrageous indif- 
ference to native sensibilities. Emperor 
worship met with favor.s Only non-Jew- 
ish advisers surrounded the king. High 
priests were appointed and deposed at 
the king’s wishes."* Tyranny and conspir- 
acy were the most conspicuous character- 
istics of the royal palace. One, of course, 
should not forget the Temple which 
Herod put up in Jerusalem. Its beauty 
was proverbial, and the Jews were con- 
fident that ‘he who has never seen 
Herod’s Temple, has never in his life be- 
held a stately structure.’’*? They were, 
however, no less aware that this project 
reflected no serious interest in their reli- 
gious ideals. Indeed, it may have been 
inaugurated by Herod as an emergency 
relief of unemployment.*® But even this 
concession to the national way of life the 
king almost ruined, for he fixed an eagle 
—symbol of Rome—on the Temple 
gates. And nothing he did—nothing the 
political rulers after him did—was cal- 
culated to bridge the gulf between them- 
selves and the subjects over whom they 
exercised authority. As elsewhere in the 
East, the ruling and wealthy classes 

t§See Schiirer, Geschichte’, II, 33 f.: “In Cas- 
area... . begegnet uns vor allem der fiir die 


rémische Zeit charakteristische Kultus des Au- 
gustus und der Roma. Alle Provinzen, Stadte und 


Fiirsten wetteiferten damals miteinander in der 
Pflege dieses Kultus, der von Augustus zwar in Rom 
klugerweise abgelehnt, in den Provinzen aber gern 


gesehen und geférdert wurde. Es verstand sich von 
selbst, dass auch Herodes hier nicht zuriickbleiben 


konnte.” 

*© Under Herod alone seven different individuals 
served as high priests! 

*7 See sukkah 510. The structure was actually not 
completed until shortly before the outbreak of the 


war with Rome. 


8 Note that, only shortly before, Herod had re- 
mitted one-third of the taxes. 


moved in a universe of discourse which 
remained unintelligible and was often re- 
pulsive to the great masses.*® 

To whom, then, did the nation look 
for understanding and guidance? Who 
did concern himself with their physical 
and spiritual well-being? In the answer 
to these questions we arrive at the fourth 
and most significant fact of the time. Of 
all the active groups or parties in Pales- 
tine, none so won the confidence of the 
people as the Pharisees. The simplicity of 
their lives was everywhere a byword; ap- 
parently to their opponents—men who 
enjoyed their food in silver and gold ves- 
sels*°—frugality and modest living were 
signs of stubborn absurdity. “It is a tra- 
dition amongst the Pharisees to afflict 
themselves in this world,” the saying 
went, ‘“‘yet in the world to come they 
shall have nothing.’ ‘The Pharisees,” 
Josephus tells us, “‘are affectionate to 
each other and cultivate harmonious re- 
lations with the community.”” This ob- 
jective of social well-being the pharisaic 
leaders, the teachers and principals of the 
academies, reached by two methods: 
first, by adjusting traditional law and 
sacred Scripture to changing conditions 
and, second, by raising their contem- 
poraries to the nobility which the proph- 
ets had demanded. To the Pharisees the 
Bible and its injunctions were instinct 
with life, not rigid or inorganic mani- 
festos. In every age, they insisted, what 
Scripture taught had to be investigated, 
interpreted, and reinterpreted, so that its 
contents might remain eternally rele- 
vant. Consequently, for example, the 

19 See Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), p. 6; cf. also 
Tcherikower, of. ctt., pp. 159 ff. 


20 See the reference in n. 21. 


ax Abot de Rabbi Nathan (I), ed. Schechter, 
chap, 5, p. 26. 


= Wer ii. 8. 14. 
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lex talio—the eye for an eye of Exodus— 
was not to be taken literally. It meant, 
the Pharisees taught, the payment of 
damages to the victim.?3 Again, since the 
daily burnt offering was intended as an 
offering in behalf of the whole house of 
Israel, the Pharisees ordered that the 
sacrificial beast be purchased from pub- 
lic funds**—and no philanthropic snob 
might then boast that through his bene- 
faction he was making possible a national 
ritual. Or, again, protest as Sadducean 
slaveholders might that their slaves were 
chattel, to the Pharisees these unfortu- 
nate souls were human beings with hu- 
man responsibility and hence dignity.” 
When because of persecutions great num- 
bers fled the country, it was legislation 
by pharisaic teachers which checked the 
exodus and thus prevented the Jews 
from becoming a vanishing minority in 
their own land.** When, as a result of 
certain imports, the country’s economy 
was threatened, it was once again phari- 
saic legislation which prevented material 
disaster.” Or when some action had to 
be taken against easy divorce,* or 
against illiteracy,” it was pharisaic ordi- 
nance which proved effective. 

And as men listened to the exhorta- 
tions of pharisaic teachers, they recog- 
nized an authentic concern for purity of 
motive, for love of learnine, charity and 
chastity, proper association and generous 
judgment of neighbors, scrupulousness 
and honesty, modesty and the dignity of 

23 See Megillat Taanit, ed. Lichtenstein, p. 75; 
and Mekilta Nezikin, sec. 8, ed. Lauterbach, III, 67. 

24 Megillat Taanit, p. 67; and cf. Menahot 65c. 

25M. Yadayim 4: 7. 

26 See on this Ginzberg, Mekomah shel Hahalakah 
Behokmat Yisrael (the references are there given), 


pp. 5 ff. 
27 Tbid. 
8 See J. Ketubot 8, 32c, top. 
29 Ibid. 
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labor. Antigonus of Soko had said: ‘Be 
not like servants who serve a master for 
the sake of reward, but be like servants 
who serve their master with no eye on re- 
ward; and let the fear of Heaven be upon 
you.” Jose ben Joezer had said: “Let thy 
house be a meeting house for the Sages, 
and sit in the dust at their feet, and drink 
in their words thirstily.” “Let thy house 
be opened wide,” his colleague had urged 
“and let the poor be members of thy 
household, and talk not overmuch with 
women.”’ Joshua ben Perahiah had said: 
“Provide thyself with a teacher, and get 
thee a fellow disciple, and judge every 
man in the scale of merit.” “Keep far 
from an evil neighbor,’ his comrade 
taught, “associate not with the wicked, 
and despair not of retribution.” Later 
Judah ben Tabbai said: “Do not act like 
a chief justice ;*° and when litigants stand 
before thee let both alike seem guilty to 
thee, but when they depart and have ac- 
cepted the judgment, let both alike ap- 
pear innocent in thy sight.” His distin- 
guished colleague, Simeon ben Shetah, 
said: ‘‘ Examine the witnesses with great 
diligence, and be very careful with thy 
speech lest from it the witnesses learn to 
lie.” Such were the teachings of the 
pharisaic sages in successive generations, 
and in this spirit Hitlel’s teachers had 
continued. For Shemayah used to say: 
“Love work and hate lordship and do 
not court the ruling powers.”’ And Ab- 
talyon warned his contemporaries: ‘‘O 
Sages, be careful with your speech, lest 
you incur the penalty of exile—and you 
be exiled to a place of evil waters, and 
the disciples who come after you drink 
thereof and die, and thus the Name of 
Heaven be profaned.”’* 

These were the men to whom the 

3° For this translation of the term oreke hadayanin 
see Theodor, Bereschit Rabba, p. 519. 

3" See Abot 1: 3-11. 
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masses turned with increasing frequency 
and a truly touching devotion, which 
neither a Herod nor a procurator—not 
even a high priest—could command. One 
Day of Atonement, for example, a crowd 
formed a procession in honor of the high 
priest. Suddenly, Shemayah and Ab- 
talyon were seen approaching, and the 
people abandoned their prelate in order 
to pay their respects to the two sages— 
who, by the way, may have been (so a 
tradition has it) of non-Jewish stock!* In 
short, the occupants of the royal or prec- 
uratorial palace and their cronies most 
certainly ruled the country, and what 
their legacy was we have just had occa- 
sion to observe. But when the folk need- 
ed spokesmen for its own interests, it 
found them in the pharisaic circles. Their 
legacy was Judaism, and here Hillel laid 
up his treasures. 

Prospects neither of personal comfort 
nor of prosperity therefore could have 
attracted Hillel to Palestine. He left his 
native land because in his day only in 
Palestine could the intellectually alert 
Jew be close to the curriculum which was 
indispensable for both the understanding 
and the continued development of Juda- 
ism. Already during his own studies he 
had come upon several problems about 
whose solution he needed the reassurance 
of authorities. Independently he had 
reconciled conflicting biblical passages; 
but were his interpretations acceptable 
or only ingenious?%s A less fervent stu- 


32 Yoma 71b. On the tradition of the ancestry of 
these two sages see also Ginzberg, Legends, VI, 195. 
Josephus, by the way, also bears testimony to the 
popularity of teachers. Speaking of the two rabbis 
who fomented revolt in Herod’s last year, he says: 
“There were in the capitol two doctors with a repu- 
tation as profound experts in the laws of their coun- 
try, who consequently enjoyed the highest esteem of 
the whole nation..... Their lectures on the laws 
were attended by a large youthful audience, and day 
after day they drew together quite an army of men 
in their prime” (War i. 33. 1). 

33 See J. Pesahim 6, 33a; cf. Sifra (ed. Weiss), 


dent might have waited at least until he 
had accumulated sufficient funds on 
which to draw if he ran into difficulties 
away from home and his friends. But all 
his life Hillel feared that if a man put off 
study until such time as he had leisure, 
he might perchance never find the lei- 
sure;34 and not to increase one’s learning 
was unpardonable.* So he came on, 
bringing along little more than some tra- 
ditions of genealogy in which his coun- 
trymen excelled.** When he reached Pal- 
estine, he was virtually penniless, and for 
a long time, we are told, he peddled fuel. 
Part of his income he used for food and 
other personal needs; the rest provided 
him with funds to admit him into the 
academy. Hillel, the sages later said, will 
always be a source of embarrassment to 
the poor; for if they protest that their 
poverty prevented them from studying, 
they shall be reminded of his circum- 
stances. Indeed, on one occasion when he 
had failed to sell enough wood to make 
ends meet, he climbed to the roof of the 
schoolhouse so that he might overhear 
the discussions indoors. And, the legend 
adds, in his concentration he failed to 
notice that snow was falling. He was 
snowed under and almost froze to 
death!3? 

From his teachers, Shemayah and 
Abtalyon, already famous as the “‘great 
expositors,’’3* Hillel received those oral 


66d-67a, and T. Negaim 1:16. (The interpretation 
of Friedmann in his Introduction to the Sifra, pp. 
7 {., seems very forced to me.) 


34 Abot 2: 4. Note also the last clause in his saying 
recorded in 1:14. 
35 Abot 1: 13. 


36 So Samuel in Kiddushin 75a (cf. Yebamot 37a); 
and see Ginzberg’s lectures (mimeographed) on Kid- 
dushin, p. 12; see also Halevi, Dorot Harishonim, T°, 
102 ff. 


37 Yoma 350. 


38 See Pesahim 706. 
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traditions which were connected with the 
interpretation and implementation of 
scriptural lore. These teachings had been 
handed down by one generation of schol- 
ars to the next; many may have been as 
ancient as Scripture itself; and it was 
these teachings which made the ancient 
text intelligible and prevented it from 
becoming an archeological tidbit.3? In 
addition to such teachings, however, 
Hillel also received from his masters a 
methodology, certain principles of in- 
vestigation and further deduction, which 
were to increase and discipline the possi- 
bilities for independent thought and 
thereby liberalize the Jewish mind. Hil- 
lel’s application of these rules was so im- 
pressive that, although he had certainly 
not invented them, henceforth they came 
to be associated with his name. And in 
the second century, when advanced re- 
search called for additional principles of 
interpretation, Hillel’s formulas sup- 
plied both the basis and the example for 
their development.*° 

It is easier to underestimate than to 
exaggerate the significance of Hillel’s 
method of study and instruction. We 
who have been reared in a climate of 
systematic thought take analogy, infer- 
ence, association, deduction, so for grant- 
ed that we frequently miss the excite- 
ment in the adventure of original 
thought. But before men discovered how 
to relate facts or terms to one another, 
they were like primitive chemists de- 
prived of catalytic agents. Phenomena 
surrounded them, but they suggested 
nothing new. Facts existed but were in- 
capable of reproducing anything sur- 
passing themselves. Hence it was diffi- 
cult to resist the past or to transcend it. 


39 One of the best discussions on this subject is 
contained in much of Weiss, Dor Dor, Vol. I, and 
throughout his work. For a brief presentation see 
Moore, Judaism, I, 251 fi. 

4° For the thirteen hermeneutic rules of R. Ish- 
mael see Sifra, Introd. 
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In the last analysis, Sadduceeism suffo- 
cated intellectually because of this handi- 
cap. Hillel, however, recognized that 
tradition by itself was insufficient for a 
functioning Judaism. Its components 
had to be united or correlated so that 
men would not be helpless when history 
was silent and they were left to their own 
resources. * 

In one sense, Hillel’s view is typical of 
all Pharisees, for what, after all, did the 
Pharisees insist upon? The written To- 
rah, they declared, did not exhaust Juda- 
ism. Of course, they believed that im- 
plicitly God’s word included subsequent 
interpretations and derivations. But 
these subsequent deductions and the 
new ordinances which had come into be- 
ing at various epochs in the history of 
Israel the Pharisees did treat as genuine 
expressions of Jewish life and thought. 
Unlike the Sadducees, they would not 
restrict authority to the Bible. And yet, 
even among the Pharisees, there was dis- 
agreement on the degree of permitted in- 
novation. Some conservative elements in 
their midst preferred a restrained use of 
independent deduction or of independent 
enactment. They felt much more secure 
with unmistakable precedent supporting 
them. Early in the second century a sage 
like Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus would 
still take pride in the fact that all his 
wisdom was inherited from his teachers. 
On the other hand, men like Hillel re- 
sponded more cheerfully to present and 
potential needs; their horizon included 
more than past and present, and there- 
fore they did not distrust originality. 

This is in no way to suggest that to 

4« Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
Baltimore, 1940, pp. 273 ff. (following Bickermann, 
Die Makkabéer (Berlin, 1935]), is even prepared to 
see in this development “the Hellenization of the 
normative Jewish tradition.” He is speaking, of 
course—as he explicitly states—not of the content 
but of the framework of pharisaic thought. 


42 See Sukkah 28a. 
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Hillel the teachings of antiquity were 
trivial. No Jewish sage ever treated tra- 
dition cavalierly. Perhaps, with Santa- 
yana, he might say: 

The only kind of reform usually possible is 
reform from within; a more intimate study and 
more intelligent use of the traditional forms. 
Disaster follows rebellion against tradition or 
against utility, which are the basis and root of 
our taste and progress. But, within the given 
school, or as exponents of its spirit, we can adapt 
and perfect our works, if haply we are better 
inspired than our predecessors.43 


What set Hillel off from his colleagues 
was not a rebellion against tradition; it 
was its adaptation and perfection, be- 
cause haply he was better inspired than 
they. He did not treat tradition lightly; 
but, at the same time, he would not per- 
mit it to treat him heavily. 

Thus he pleaded that rules of infer- 
ence, analogy, argument from the gen- 
eral to the particular and from particular 
to general, deduction from context, and 
other logical principles were basic instru- 
ments for the student and the jurist.*4 
Briefly, what he urged was the full utili- 
zation of tradition along with independ- 
ent reasoning—history plus our critical 
faculties. 

Precisely this emphasis brought Hillel 
to the attention of his generation. In the 
spring of 30 B.c., the fourteenth of the 
month Nisan fell on a Sabbath. And 
the question was raised, ‘‘ Does the com- 
mandment regarding the paschal offering 
override the injunctions against work on 
the Sabbath?” Apparently no one knew 
the answer; apparently, too, the leading 
sages, the Bnai Bathyra (their identity 


43 The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1936), pp. 
126f. 


44See T. Sanhedrin 7:11, Sifra, beginning, and 
ARN (I), chap. 37, p. 110. 


45 The dating is in accordance with the statement 
in Shabbat 15a. 


is still a puzzle),‘° and the priests‘? were 
of the opinion that on a Sabbath the of- 
fering could not be made. Truth to say, 
there are a number of technical difficul- 
ties with our sources,** but I am tempted 
to suggest that, in addition to the legal 


46T see no sufficient reason to accuse the Bnai 
Bathyra of Sadduceeism (cf. Chwolson, Das letzte 
Passamahl (Leipzig, 1908], pp. 18 ff.). On the rela- 
tionship of their view to the older halakah see Ginz- 
berg, Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte, pp. 99 f. 


47 Note carefully the reading, haberah [or haberu] 
alav kol haazarah, in T. Pesahim 4:1. 


48 The account is given in T. Pesahim 4:1f., 
Pesahim 66a, and J. Pesahim 33a. In each occur de- 
tails which deserve careful study. The problems with 
the story were already observed by the Talmud, ad 
loc. (e.g., surely, this was not the first time that the 
fourteenth of Nisan had fallen on a Sabbath, and 
what was the practice therefore on former occa- 
sions?) and have been discussed at length by modern 
scholars when they have dealt with Hillel. See, e.g., 
Friedmann’s Introduction to the Sifra, pp. 3 ff. 

Attractive as is Professor Ginzberg’s recent anal- 
ysis of the incident (in Kobez Madai in memory of 
Moses Schorr, pp. 85 ff.), I hesitate to accept his con- 
clusion that ‘‘Hillel [on that occasion] did not resort 
to midrash at all” (shelo darash Hillel kelum be’inyan 
seh), that the midrashic arguments are later addi- 
tions to the story. To be sure, such a view would re- 
move at least one of the difficulties with the account, 
to wit: If Hillel did have a definite tradition from 
Shemayah and Abtalyon, why did he not say so at 
once, why did he first present arguments on the basis 
of hermeneutic principles? My reluctance, however, 
is based not merely on the impression the story 
leaves in the three sources where it is preserved, but 
on the statement (see references in n. 44) that Hillel 
did apply hermeneutic rules before the Bnai Bathy- 
ra. Shall we say that not only was our story expand- 
ed at a later date but that, in turn, on the basis of 
that expansion, the other statement was made? 

In an oral communication Professor Ginzberg 
adds that it is not unlikely that Hillel did expound 
the hermeneutic principles but that this exposition 
was not in connection with the immediate problem 
of the paschal offering—perhaps after he reported 
the tradition (and thus answered the Bnai Bathyra) 
he lectured to the audience on the principles. 

Except for the point developed in the body of the 
paper, I am unfortunately unable to resolve the 
other difficulties. Geiger’s interesting deduction from 
this incident in Jiidische Zeitschrift, II, 42 ff. (see 
also Derenbourg, Lssai [Paris, 1867], pp. 179 ff.), 
goes a bit too far, I feel, although an undercurrent of 
tension between the sages and the priests—particu- 
larly Herod’s appointees!—is by no means far 
fetched. 
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principle behind the debate which took 
place, there were some social issues. The 
previous spring, after Herod had been 
defeated by the Arabians, a disastrous 
earthquake occurred in Palestine.*? At 
least ten thousand—perhaps thirty thou- 
sand’°—persons were killed; and, Jose- 
phus adds, innumerable cattle were de- 
stroyed. Furthermore, during the spring 
of 30, the people were still in the midst of 
a sabbatical year,** and many must have 
felt their straitened circumstances most 
keenly. Since the priests received nothing 
from the paschal offerings, they were 
probably inclined to discourage the sacri- 
fice of many beasts, for inevitably this 
would affect other offerings—from which 
priests did have much to gain—during 
the remainder of the year. The poor can- 
not indulge in too many animal offerings. 
And the Bnai Bathyra may have been 
persuaded by similar considerations or, 
at least, by the juristic principles in- 
volved. Hillel, on the other hand, saw 
in the paschal offering an excellent op- 
portunity for encouraging Jews to make 
the pilgrimage to the Temple.s* More- 
over, this was the kind of ritual which 

49 See War i. 19. 1-3 and Antig. xv. 5. 1. 

5° So the statement in War; the 10,000 figure is 
given in Antig. xv. 5. 2. 


s* Jerusalem fell to Herod in July (probably) of 
37, and Josephus (Antig. xv. 1. 2) states that the 
distress of that year was partly caused by the ob- 
servance of the sabbatical year, ‘‘which was still 
going on.”’ On the commencement of the sabbatical 
year see M. Rosh Hashanah 1: 1. Thus in the spring 
of 30 the sabbatical year must have recurred. 


52 On the possibilities of celebrating the Passover 
festival without everyone or every family bringing a 
paschal lamb, see R. Eliezer in Mekilta Pisha, sec. 5, 
ed. Lauterbach, I, 42, and cf. references to talmudic 
passages; see also the discussion by Ginzberg in 
Kobes Madai, pp. 87 f. 


53 From the discussion between Shammaites and 
Hillelites in M. Hagigah 1:1 on what constitutes a 
“minor” (the Shammaites indeed going even further 
than the Hillelites!) one may note how eager the 
sages were to have as many as possible participate 
in these pilgrimages. 


gave lay folk a role, as it were, in Temple 
service.s4 And he saw no valid objection 
to a paschal sacrifice, despite the Sabbath 
prohibitions. 

In any event, when the question was 
raised and no scholar would render a defi- 
nite decision, someone in the audience 
recommended that Hillel be consulted. 
He had studied with the great masters 
Shemayah and Abtalyon. The authorities 
were rather dubious: What could one ex- 
pect from an unknown Babylonian? Nev- 
ertheless, Hillel was summoned; and, 
when the question was put to him, he at- 
tempted logically to prove that, the Sab- 
bath notwithstanding, the paschal of- 
fering had to be brought. Was not the 
present case, he argued, like other cases 
where the Sabbath law was superseded? 
No one, however, would take his argu- 
ments seriously. Did we not say, the au- 
thorities protested, what use is there to 
a Babylonian! Though Hillel offered one 
proof after another for his view, he failed 
to convince his opponents. Finally, he 
declared: “‘This is a tradition I have 
from Shemayah and Abtalyon.”’ Only 
then did the Bnai Bathyra yield; his ver- 
satility and erudition were clearly estab- 
lished. They resigned from their office in 
his favor.’> He became Nasi, inheriting 
the post that Shemayah, his teacher, had 
held.*° Whatever else the Nasi may have 
been,’’ it was certainly the most coveted 

54 Note, e.g., the whole institution of the ma’amad, 


also intended to give nonpriests a feeling that they 
were participants in Temple ritual. 


58 See also R. Judah the Prince in Baba Mezia 
84b-85¢. 


56 See M. Hagigah 2: 2. 


57 Early ordinances provide good reason to be- 
lieve that “long before the establishment of the 
Academy at Jabneh, the Pharisees must have stood 
at the head of some authoritative body which had 
the power to regulate civil and domestic laws. The 
rabbinic tradition about the old Sanhedrin seems to 
contain a good historical kernel. .... The matter is 
not as simple as Kuenen and Wellhausen thought 
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academic honor Palestine had to offer. 
And the appointment was a felicitous 
one, for, during the next forty years ap- 
proximately,5* the man occupied a posi- 
tion adequate to his capacity, and 
through his position he could direct Jew- 
ish life and thought according to his 
ideals. For a short while he had as his as- 
sociate a certain Menahem, who may be 
identical with the Essene by that name 
of whom Josephus speaks.’ Soon, how- 
ever, Menahem withdrew, and his place 
was filled by the second celebrated sage 
of the period, Shammai. 

The fact that Shammai tended, by and 
large, to insist on an almost literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture has suggested to 
many students that Hillel always cul- 
tivated a more liberal, a freer exposition 
of the text. The contrast is perhaps con- 
venient as a summary on the run, but it 
is no different from the technique of the 
ancient story-tellers, who also used 
Shammai as a foil for Hillel. No doubt, 
more willingly than his colleague, Hillel 
welcomed the wide range of exegesis; he 
investigated the underlying purpose, not 
the mere formulation, of Scripture; and 
he did not hesitate to depart from a lim- 
ited implication of the biblical terms.°° 


it”’ (Ginzberg in Moore, op. cit., III, 33). See also 
more recently Ch. Albeck’s study in Ziyyon, Vol. 
VIII, No. 4. 


58 Sifre Deut. 357, 150a; and see above, n. 1. 


59 See Hagigah 2: 2; and cf. Antig. xv. 10. 5; cf. 
also Kohler in JZ, VIII, 467. 


60 See, e.g., Nazir 44); and cf. Weiss, op. cit., I 
(1893), 160 ff. The one example we have of Sham- 
mai’s use of a hermeneutic principle (Kiddushin 
43a) is not impressive; indeed, the impression that 
the Talmud at first leaves is that Shammai bases 
his view on a tradition! “Shammai the Elder, in the 
name of Haggai the prophet, says.” I do not mean 
to suggest that Shammai never made use of mid- 
rash; after all, he, too, is described as a disciple of 
Shemayah and Abtalyon. The difference between 
him and Hillel in respect to midrash is, however, a 
matter of degree—and it is this that I wish to em- 
phasize, elusive as “degree” is, particularly in the 


Moreover, there were times when Sham- 
mai was reluctant to admit what was 
transparently logical and, if corrected, 
was likely to retort rather unreasonably. 
“Tf you press me,” Shammai once 
snapped back at Hillel, who pointed out 
the former’s inconsistency, “‘I shall pro- 
hibit what I hereto permitted!” Never- 
theless, it is a matter of record that Hillel 
also insisted on a literal meaning if he 
felt that such was the intention of the 
Lawgiver.” We are closer to the truth, I 
feel, if we grant Hillel his due without 
caricaturing Shammai in the process. 
Hillel did not scorn literal interpreta- 
tion. Like all honest scholars, what he 
pursued was the true intent of the text he 
was investigating; so, too, of course, did 
Shammai. But Hillel recognized the lim- 
itations of unimaginative exegesis; and, 
where elementary commentary had little 
to offer, he moved boldly ahead. 
Similarly, it is often said that, in mat- 
ters of law as well as of interpretation, 
Hillel always preferred the lenient alter- 
native, once more in contrast to Sham- 
mai, who delighted in severity. There is 
even less to justify this oversimplifica- 
tion than the previous one. Instances are 
not wanting when Hillel certainly took 
the more rigorous view. In cases in which 
there was even the remotest possibility 
of interest or unearned profit, Hillel 
eschewed all leniency.*? Himself the 
product of a circle and of years when 
poverty was an immediate experience, 
Hillel never forgot the poor and their 
plight. With the biblical protest as his 
cue, he went virtually to extremes when- 
ever usury was potential. And there are 


case of these sages about whom we have so little 
material. 


6t See Shabbat 17a. 
62 See Mekilta R. Simeon, p. 12, and parallels. 


63 See M. Baba Mezia 5:9; T. Baba Mezia 6: 10; 
J. Baba Mezia tod. 
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several other occasions when he adopted 
the less lenient view.*4 Here, too, there- 
fore, accuracy will be more instructive 
than literary chiaroscuro. It was not 
leniency qua leniency, a kind of unprin- 
cipled sentimentality, which Hillel up- 
held. He did leave an influence which 
made for progressive humanization of 
law. Public practice guided him in his 
decisions, for, as he said: “‘ You may de- 
pend on Israel, if they are themselves not 
prophets, they are the children of proph- 
ets.’”°5 When he recognized that Pales- 
tinian conservatism with regard to the 
formula in the marriage contract might 
have fatal consequences for family life, 
he did not hesitate to accept the modified 
idiom of the Alexandrians. Older usage, 
particularly when it had no more than 
precedent to justify it, could not be al- 
lowed to victimize children as illegiti- 
mate and thereby shatter the parents’ 
lives, too. As a result of his liberal 

64 See T. Maaser Rishon 3: 2 ff., and the begin- 
ning of Eduyot in Mishnah and Tosefta. The con- 
troversy between Shammai and Hillelin Eduyot 1:1 
(cf. Niddah 1:1) almost certainly reflects the re- 
spective backgrounds of the two sages. In Sham- 
mai’s circle women could more easily make de- 
mands than in Hillel’s circle (see the discussion in the 
Talmud, 3b, and cf. also Ginzberg, Mekomah shel 
Hahalakah, p. 42). 

6s See the references above in n. 48. 

66 T. Ketubot 4:9 (and parallel passages): ‘The 
Alexandrian Jews would betroth their brides, but 
(at the time of the nuptials) others would come and 
snatch away the brides. When the problem was 
brought to the attention of the Sages they wished to 
declare the children [of such unions] bastards. 
Whereupon Hillel the Elder said to them, ‘Bring me 
your mothers’ ketubahs.’ When this was done he 
found in them the formula ‘When thou comest into 
my house shalt thou be my wife according to the law 
of Moses and Israel.’ ’’ (So he declared the children 
legitimate.) 

Originally the ketubah and shetar kiddushin were 
one, apparently written at the time of betrothal; and 
upon betrothal the woman became a married person 
as it were, i.e., she was forbidden to strangers. (Even 
after the terms of the ketubah no longer applied to 
betrothal but to nuptials, it continued to be written 
at betrothal.) Now, although in our instance the 
Alexandrians behaved improperly, nevertheless 
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thought, his disciples especially became 
renowned for their general moderation 
and dynamic conception of law. But 
these qualities were themselves the prod- 
uct of his profound understanding of the 
biblical spirit and his overflowing love of 
mankind. 

Intellectual excellence may explain 
the admiration that Hillel excited among 
scholars.®? There is little wonder, for ex- 
ample, that the schools over which he 
and his colleague presided should come 
to be known as “Bet Shammai” and 
“‘Bet Hillel,’ the Shammaite school and 
the Hillelite school.** For the greater 
part, these schools reflected the attitudes 
and emphases of their respective mas- 
ters. But, of itself, a reputation for 
learning would not have won for Hillel 
universal affection. That was the reward 
for a disposition of unwearied charity. 
In ignorance men might call him “silly 
Babylonian;’’”? skeptics might under- 
take to provoke him with perfectly ludi- 
crous and somewhat insulting ques- 
tions;" opponents might attempt to 


since in their ketubah a new clause had been incor- 
porated (“when thou comest into my house’’), 
“Hillel took this to apply to the marriage clause as 
to the other clauses of the ketubah and rendered the 
decision that until nuptials she [the woman] is really 
not even betrothed.” Hence the children of such 
unions as here described were legitimate in Hillel’s 
view (see also L. Epstein, The Jewish Marriage Con- 
tract, pp. 7, 15 f., and 295 f.). 


67 See also Soferim 16 for a tribute to Hillel’s ex- 
traordinary range of interests and talents. 


68 See Ginzberg, Mekomah shel Hahalakah, op. 
cit., pp. 13 f. and 23 ff. for one of the best analyses 
to date of these two schools. Recently, after this pa- 
per had been completed, I. Sonne’s study of the two 
schools appeared in the Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Vol- 
ume (New York, 1945), pp. 275-91 (English sec.). 
A brief note is hardly the place for a detailed analysis 
and evaluation of Sonne’s views. I can only say that 
his criticisms, and particularly his alternative hy- 
pothesis, are almost entirely unacceptable to me. 


69 Thid. 
7° ARN (1), 12, p. 54. 
7 [bid., 15, p. 60. 
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force him to yield to their views.” Al- 
most uniformly his reaction was tem- 
perate and patient, his response full of 
interest in and love for man. One of his 
favorite sayings was: “ Be of the disciples 
of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing 
peace, loving mankind and bringing 
them nigh to the Torah.”’3 And as he 
preached, so he conducted his life. The 
exclusive character of the Shammaite 
school seemed utter folly to him. To Hil- 
lel’s academy, on the contrary, everyone 
was admitted, rich and poor, prominent 
and undistinguished, pious and other- 
wise—for experience confirmed the be- 
lief that many, with little to recommend 
them at first, were transfigured by in- 
struction and by the opportunity for 
friendship with saints.’4 If some poor per- 
son had to be helped, no effort was spared 
to supply him with necessities, even lux- 
uries which in better days he might have 
enjoyed. It is reported that on one oc- 
casion Hillel acted as a lackey to some 
poor guest because the man had once 
been accustomed to elegance.’ So active 
was the spirit of generosity in his house- 
hold that, when his wife once seriously 
interfered with arrangements he had 
made, Hillel was confident that she had 
good cause for her actions. She was then 
feeding the poor, and she, in turn, knew 
that her husband would never criticize 
her for serving even the food he had an- 
ticipated for himself and his own guest.” 
It was incidents of this nature which led 
him to declare: “‘Never judge your fel- 
low-men until you have been put in their 
circumstances.’’?7 


72 See Bezah 2oaf. 
73 Abot 1:12. 

74 ARN, 3, pp. 14f. 
75 Ketubot 670. 


76 Derek Erez, ed. Higger, pp. 200 f. 
77 [bid.; cf. Abot 2:4. 


Love of man, as Hillel understood it, 
was an ideal only if it was universal in 
intent and extension; otherwise it was 
cant of the worst sort. Hillel, indeed, be- 
came a legend because of this love which 
he projected toward all, native and alien 
alike. Onetime pagans even named their 
children after him.7® One such heathen, 
we are told, once approached Shammai 
with the following request :“‘ Teach me the 
entire Torah [all of Judaism, we might 
say] while I stand on one foot.’ Sham- 
mai behaved as I fear most of us would 
under such circumstances—he dismissed 
the man gruffly. The heathen came to 
Hillel with the same request; here the re- 
ception was altogether different. “All of 
Judaism,” Hillel replied, “is ‘Do not do 
unto thy fellow-man what thou wouldst 
not have him do to thee.’ All else is com- 
mentary. Go now and master it.’’79 

The story is very likely familiar, for it 
is the best known of rabbinic anecdotes. 
I venture to suggest, however, that Hil- 
lel’s reply is one of the most thrilling and 
honest statements in moralistic litera- 
ture. That he expressed the spirit of the 
Torah so neatly, that he did not get lost 
in the biblical details and could distin- 
guish their central thesis, was brilliant, 
to be sure; but the ability to formulate an 
inspiring epigram, to enunciate the pur- 
pose of piety, was not uncommon among 
sages, in Israel or elsewhere. What is im- 
pressive about Hillel’s answer is the con- 
clusion. In effect, what Hillel said to his 
non-Jewish visitor is this: Everything in 
Judaism is directed toward the end that 
man should treat his fellow-men as he 
would wish himself to be treated. This, 
however, remains an abstraction unless 
we learn what specifically will lead to a 
fulfilment of the ideal. Ethical conduct 
cannot be satisfied with definitions of the 

78 ARN (1), 15, p. 62. 

79 Shabbat 31a. 
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good; ethical conduct requires also a 
knowledge of the means to be employed 
in rising to the good. Of what avail is a 
destination if we are not furnished with 
the means of communication? What 
Judaism teaches, therefore, can be put 
into a sentence. But how Judaism is to be 
fulfilled cannot be omitted if the in- 
structor would be both truthful and help- 
ful. All else is no doubt commentary; 
but go master it.®° 

Here is another story. A heathen 
asked Shammai how many Torahs there 
were in Judaism. “‘The written and the 
oral,” the sage answered. ‘‘The written 
one I shall accept,” the heathen said, 
“not the oral one.” Shammai was exas- 
perated and cut the interview short. 
When the man repeated this remark to 
Hillel, Hillel was not discouraged. “Sit 
down,” he invited the non-Jew; and Hil- 
lel proceeded to teach him the alphabet. 
“This is an aleph, this is a bet, this is a 
gimmel.” So they went through the en- 
tire alphabet. When the man had learned 
the letters, Hillel asked him to identify 
them. ‘‘This is an aleph,’’ the man said. 
“No, it is not,” Hillel retorted. “Try the 
next one.” “‘ Well, that is a det,’’ the man 
said. Again Hillel declared, ‘“‘No, it is 
not.” “But,” protested the bewildered 
student, ‘‘you yourself told me that this 
was an aleph and that a det and that a 
gimmel.” ““Do you believe me?” asked 


80 The recent attempt in JBL, LXIV, 305 ff., 
to make a sharp distinction between the “positive” 
and the “negative” formulations of the Golden 
Rule and then to draw certain historical implications 
from this distinction seems to me unwarranted. As 
Bacher (Agada der Tannaiten [1903], I, 4) long ago, 
and correctly, pointed out, on the basis of the bibli- 
cal style Hillel attempted to formulate epigrams in 
language of his own. To have said “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” would have been to quote 
Lev. 19:18 pure and simple. There is absolutely 
nothing to justify the assumption that by his nega- 
tive formulation Hille] in any way meant to restrict 
the concept of love of man. Indeed, note the term 
employed in his saying in Abot 1:12: oheb et ha- 
berivot. 
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Hillel. ‘Ah, even as you take my word 
for it that the letters are what I said they 
were, SO you see we are dependent upon 
oral traditions for the meaning of the 
written Torah.’’* 

There are one or two more such stories 
about Hillel,** but the point is clear 
enough. Loving all men, he was ever pa- 
tient with them. Loving them, he under- 
stood, too, that often it is not perversity 
which makes them seemingly unreason- 
able. What men need is guidance. Long- 
suffering on the part of those in the posi- 
tion to teach will melt the pupil’s re- 
serve. Or, as Hillel put it: ‘The short 
tempered cannot teach, and the timid 
will not learn.’’’3 Once rapport is estab- 
lished, men will recognize the truth and 
prefer it. 

And along with this love of man went 
an unaffected modesty which Jewish 
tradition never forgot. “‘Be as modest as 
Hillel,” the folk ever afterward said.*4 To 
Hillel a name made great was a name 
destroyed.*s He could not shake off the 
feeling that perhaps one’s true exaltation 
lay in escaping exaltation.** Yet humility 
never suggested to him a negation of the 
individual. “‘ Where there are no men,”’ he 
did not hesitate to say, “‘strive to be a 
man.’*’ Or, as he put it at one of the 
festival celebrations, ‘‘If I am here, all 
are here; and if I am not here, who is 
here?”’** Humility represented to him the 
only proper balance between two ex- 
tremes which eternally tempt us, depend- 

8 ARN (I), 15, p. 61. 

82 See ibid., both versions, pp. 54f., 61. 

83 Abot 2:5. 

84 ARN (1), 15, p. 60. 

§s Abot 1:13. 

whey. R135. 

87 Abot 2:5. 


88 Sukkah 53a; the statement is given in Aramaic 
in ARN (II), 27, p. 55 (partly so in ARN [I], 


12, p. 55). 
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ing on our mood at the moment—that is, 
either we overestimate our importance or 
we cynically despise ourselves. Once, for 
example, Hillel saw a group of men at 
prayer; and it was obvious that they 
were reacting with a smugness which af- 
flicts those who are impressed more by 
their own punctiliousness than by God. 
“Do you believe,” Hillel asked them, 
“that our prayers amount to anything? 
Why, God has around himself thousands 
upon thousands and myriads upon myri- 
ads of ministering angels to sing his 
praises!” The men were chastened; but 
now they were prepared to believe that 
human beings and their prayers were 
thoroughly superfluous. When Hillel saw 
that their arrogance had given way to 
melancholy, he said: “But do you not 
realize that though God has all that 
adoring entourage around himself, he pre- 
fers the prayers of Israel?’’* 

The individual simply had to recog- 
nize the simultaneous validity of two 
facts: unless he acted himself, none would 
act for him; but, by himself, what could 
he amount to? Consequently, Hillel ap- 
pealed to his contemporaries: “Do not 
separate from the community at large.’ 
Or, as he expressed it on another occa- 
sion, as he reflected over a passage in 
Ecclesiastes: “Do not appear naked, do 
not appear clothed; do not appear stand- 
ing, do not appear seated; do not appear 
laughing, do not appear weeping; as it is 
said, There is a time for laughter and a 
time for tears, a time for hugging and a 
time to refrain from hugging.” Does 
this perhaps suggest accepting society’s 
criteria at any cost, resigning one’s val- 
ues to the crowd’s? Listen again to Hil- 
lel: “In a time of harvest do thou sow; 

*9 ARN (II), 27, p. 55. 

9° Abot 1:14; ARN (I), 12, p. 54. 

% Abot 2:4. 

92 T, Berakot 2: 21. 


in a time of sowing, do thou harvest. If 
thou seest that to Israel Torah is beloved 
and they take delight in it, do thou sow; 
but if thou seest that to Israel Torah has 
become irrelevant and none pays atten- 
tion to it, do thou harvest.’’3 Rejecting 
society becomes in the end something 
more than antisocial. It is but one step 
from 
Therefore be abhorr’d 


All feasts, societies, and throngs of men. 


to ‘‘His semblable, yea, himself, Timon 
disdains.”” But the test of a first-rate 
intelligence lies in the ability to perceive 
when society has itself become antisocial. 
We need that mean which will rescue us 
from misanthropy without compromising 
the integrity of character. 

Now, among other things, integrity of 
character involves candor, an admission 
of what experience for the most part un- 
derscores and a refusal to be hoodwinked 
by possible or rare exceptions. Thus we 
hear Hillel say: 


The more flesh, the more worms; the more 
possessions, the more worry; the more wives, the 
more witchcraft; the more bondswomen, the 
more lewdness; the more bondsmen, the more 
robbery; the more Torah (on the other hand), 
the more life; the more schooling, the more 
wisdom; the more counsel, the more under- 
standing; the more charity, the more peace. He 
that hath acquired a good name, hath acquired 


it for himself; he that hath acquired for himself 
the teachings of the Torah, hath acquired for 


himself life in the world to come.% 


There is no necessary connection, I sup- 
pose, between more wives and an in- 
crease in witchcraft® or between more 
schooling and greater wisdom. And sure- 
ly as a philosophical doctrine Hillel’s con- 
tention will not escape qualification. But 

93 Ibid. 7: 24 (and parallels); see also Bacher, op. 
cit., I, 6, n. 2. 

94 Abot 2:7. 


95 See, by the way, the recent study by J. Berg- 
mann in Kobes Madai (New York, 1944), pp. 45 f. 
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he was not here drawing up weather- 
proof dogmas of a creed. He was report- 
ing what common sense only too fre- 
quently discovered, and he was suggest- 
ing that it is wisest not to fly in the face 
of experience. Man, after all, as Hillel 
also used to say, could not be too con- 
fident of himself until the day of his 
death.” 

It was the same candor which led Hil- 
lel to declare that “the boor does not 
fear sin, and the ignorant is not a 
saint.”97 Only sanctimonious casuistry 
would quibble with Hillel on this score. 
Unfortunately, his statement is often 
misunderstood. For Hillel never main- 
tained that accidents do not happen, that 
in history it is impossible to stumble upon 
saints who were not scholars. But if one 
is setting up ideals—and, say, saintliness 
is that ideal—then we dare not adopt 
freaks as standards. For boorishness 
more often than not does not generate 
piety; ignorance more often than not 
does not produce saintliness. And if a 
goal is to be selected for men, let it be 
free of paradoxes. 

Like many ancient teachers, Hillel de- 
lighted in the use of parables. Modern 
literary criticism generally suspects the 
form (justly so, I believe) because too 
often nowadays it serves as a subterfuge 
for thought. But to the ancients the par- 
able had not yet become a self-conscious 
artifice, and some of the most effective in- 
struction—as we know from the rabbinic 
Midrashim or the Gospels—was con- 
ducted by means of these metaphorical 
narratives. On more than one occasion 
Hillel persuaded by simple anecdote 
where prolonged exposition would have 
been only wearying. Explaining the pur- 


96 Abot 2:4. 
97 [bid. 2:5. For another realistic observation on 


the part of Hillel see his interpretation of Mal. 3: 19 
in Hagigah gb. 
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pose of the elaborate Temple ritual to 
one of his non-Jewish visitors, Hillel ob- 
served: “If you were to serve a king of 
flesh and blood, would you not have to 
learn how to make your entrances and 
exits and obeisances? How much more 
so in the service of the King of kings of 
kings!’’®* When his students once asked 
him why he regarded physical cleanliness 
as a major religious commandment, he 
replied: “‘Shall not the human being, of 
whom it was said that he was created in 
the image of God, treat his body at least 
as carefully as he treats statues which he 
is ever polishing and washing clean?’ 
To him the soul was like some guest tem- 
porarily inhabiting the body; would not 
a thoughtful host be concerned over the 
comfort of his guest ??°° 

This sweet reasonableness, so manifest 
in each of his sayings, expressed itself no 
less in his conduct. He refused to believe 
that, unless he worried all week about his 
Sabbath menu, his table would be the 
worse for it. ‘‘Blessed is the Lord from 
day to day,” he exclaimed cheerfully.*™ 
Nor would he assume that calamity lay 
in wait for him; with his heart fixed on 
the Lord, he had no cause to die a thou- 
sand deaths.'*? 

We arrive at the core of Hillel’s con- 
tribution, however, when we turn to his 
social enactments; for in this area learn- 
ing, mood, and Weltanschauung could 
collaborate to leave a tangible heritage 
for his own and succeeding ages. If, as is 
so frequently contended, homiletics and 
pure scholarship fail to transform society, 
it is because we permit them to stop 
short of application. Judaism, as every 
student of history knows, survived and 

98 ARN (I), 15, p. 61. 

99 Ibid. (II), 30, p. 66; cf. Lev. R. 34:3. 

100 Lev. R. 34:3. 

tot Mekilta R. Simeon, p. 107; see also Bezah 16a. 


x02 Berakot 60a. 
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remained fecund because it did not mis- 
take sermons for things; nor would it re- 
duce the academy to an intellectual re- 
treat. In every age it translated prophecy 
into law, which is another way of saying 
that it appropriated the insights of saints 
and scholars and made them functional. 
Hillel is an eminent example of this phe- 
nomenon. Through his takkanot, his en- 
actments for society, he rose from peda- 
gogy and moralizing to doing. His wis- 
dom and charity thus became mediums 
for the public good. The impression that 
our sources leave is that this took place 
on numerous occasions;‘°> only two in- 
stances, however, are given. 

According to the old deuteronomic 
law,*°* during the seventh, the sabbatical 
year, all loans were automatically can- 
celed. It is clear from Scripture that the 
motivation for this law was relief of the 
poor. In a rudimentary agricultural 
economy, loans almost universally are 
the result of impoverishment. And there 
was danger that, before long, debtors 
would lose their holdings to a few fortu- 
nate creditors, who could then seize the 
dispossessed as serfs. By a periodic can- 
cellation of debts, on the other hand, the 
poverty-stricken received a fresh oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves. They 
might begin the next cycle with no in- 
debtedness against themselves. A re- 
markable law for its day! And yet, by the 
time of Hillel, the results were not what 
the Lawgiver had anticipated. On the 
contrary, as the seventh year ap- 
proached, men with funds refused to 
lend money to their neighbors or suppli- 
cants, for the creditor knew that he could 


not recover his loan. The ancient par- 


enetic exhortation notwithstanding, 
men did harden their hearts, and some- 


ro3 See the expression used to introduce the proz- 


bul enactment in Shebiit 10: 3. 


22h PEUt. 15:2. 


thing like an economic crisis paralyzed 
the country. Those in need could find 
none from whom to borrow; those with 
wealth feared to let their capital out of 
their hands. In this emergency, Hillel de- 
creed that a special legal instrument be 
created—a prozbul—which would enable 
the courts to collect the debt and make 
proper restitution.'®s A serious panic was 
thus averted, and credit once again oper- 
ated normally. 

And here is the second illustration. 
Scripture’® had declared that the sale of 
houses within fortified cities remained 
an optional transaction for twelve 
months; only if the seller failed to recall 
his house after a year was the sale final. 
Gradually, purchasers of such houses 
began to resort to a ruse. They would dis- 
appear as the year drew to a close; the 
period of grace would pass and the seller 
would lose his house. Hillel therefore had 
an enactment adopted, authorizing the 
court to act in behalf of the original 
owner even in the absence of the pur- 
chaser.'°? We must bear in mind the fact 
that the sale of homes in urban centers 
was no doubt the result of difficulties in 
which the owner found himself, that he 
most likely never wished to part with his 
own home. To the poor, then, Hillel’s so- 
cial legislation was perhaps the only re- 
lief in a Herod- or Rome-ridden age. 

On the note of Hillel as social legis- 
lator it seems to me most fitting to con- 
clude the present study, for I cannot 
avoid the feeling that his example of 
scholarship and saintliness directed to 
public service is among the greatest needs 
of our time. Somehow that tradition 
must be revived if we are to survive. 

105 Shebiit 10: 3 f. (and parallels). On the prozbul 
see L. Blau, Prosbol im Lichte der griechischen Papyri 
und der Rechtsgeschichte (Budapest, 1927). 

x08 DEY. 253 20 1. 


%07 Arakin 9:4 (and parallels). 





PHILOSOPHY AND FAITH 
PAUL WEISS* 


0): of the essential theses of classi- 
cal theology is that man, in this 
world, cannot know the real na- 
ture of God. Man cannot know God, it 
holds, not because God is indeterminate 
or unintelligible, but because he is so 
completely determinate and perfectly in- 
telligible that nothing but an intellect, 
purer than any a man could have, would 
be adequate to the task. The intellect of 
man is impure, tinged by the emotions, 
directed toward the world, unable to 
look at that which is intelligible through 
and through. Our only possible knowl- 
edge of God is provided by faith or 
through revelation. Such knowledge is 
not intellectual and fails to reach God as 
he is in himself, but it gets closer to him 
than any knowledge which the unaided 
intellect of man could acquire. And 
since God is the only object of worth on 
this view, philosophy, as intellectual and 
occupied with some other topic than 
God, must be intrinsically without value. 

This argument rests on a number of 
suppositions, no one of which is plausible. 
First, it supposes that philosophy does 
not concern itself with the nature of 
God, or that, if it does, it cannot know 
anything about that nature. But if God 


* Paul Weiss, professor of philosophy in Yale 
University, was educated at Harvard University, 
receiving the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1929. 
He has taught at Harvard, Radcliffe, and Bryn 
Mawr. In 1937 he was elected to a Guggenheim 
fellowship. His published works include Reality 
(Princeton, 1938), Nature and Man, and numerous 
articles in the Journal of Philosophy, Philosophical 
Review, Monist, and other philosophical journals. 
Professor Weiss is co-editor (with Charles Hart- 
shorne) of The Collected Works of C. S. Peirce (Vols. 
I-VI), and is the first president of the C. S. Peirce 
Society. 


embodies the essence of reality, which 
other things can exemplify only in a lim- 
ited or distorted form, philosophy, in 
making evident the indispensable and 
universal conditions which define any 
reality, must provide at least a partial 
picture of the nature of God. It cannot 
avoid presenting an accurate, though not 
necessarily complete, account of God asa 
being who lacks nothing real, so far as it 
succeeds in understanding the real na- 
ture of any particular thing. 

Only one who held that God was in- 
trinsically unintelligible, that a partial 
grasp of him was no grasp at all, that 
nothing could exist apart from him, could 
make plausible the supposition that phi- 
losophy cannot provide any knowledge 
of God. But none of these points can be 
sustained. If God were intrinsically un- 
intelligible, we would not be able to know 
whether he had any value or not, and 
could therefore claim that philosophy, in 
failing to deal adequately with him, fails 
to deal with that which has supreme 
worth. If a partial grasp of God is no 
grasp at all, no one, no matter how mys- 
tical or religious, could reach him, for 
only God himself can grasp his entire 
nature completely and perfectly. Finally, 
if nothing could exist apart from God, 
then the universe which the philosopher 
confronts must be part of God, so that 
the philosopher must inevitably, in 
speaking of that world, be speaking of a 
part of God. 

To defend faith it is necessary to grant 
that we have a knowledge of reality, that 
that knowledge reveals something about 
the nature of God, and that it points to 
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the fact that there is more to know 
by nonintellectual means. Philosophic 
knowledge must be acknowledged as 
valuable, if for no other reason than that 
it makes evident the desirability of sup- 
plementing what we grasp intellectually 
with what we can garner by an act of 
faith. 

The second supposition that the argu- 
ment contains is that what is other than 
God has no value of its own. But if God 
is good and the creator of all there is, 
then what he has produced must also be 
good and a knowledge of it desirable. If 
the universe is God’s product, then phi- 
losophy, in devoting itself to the study 
of that universe, must inevitably be con- 
cerned with what is valuable. 

To defend the second supposition, it is 
necessary to say that the value which 
things other than God possess does not 
belong to them in themselves but only as 
reflections of God’s concern for, or ap- 
proval of, them. But to this two replies 
can be made. First, it is better to make 
something intrinsically good than some- 
thing intrinsically valueless. A perfect 
and good God would therefore produce 
the former and not the latter. Second, if 
all things were intrinsically valueless, 
there would be nothing in them which 
would warrant the election of the one 
and the rejection of the other. There 
would then be no real difference in value 
between a virtuous and a vicious man, 
health and disease, knowledge and ig- 
norance, philosophy and faith. But then 
God could have none but an arbitrary, 
unreasonable reason for approving of one 
intrinsically indifferent thing and con- 
demning the other. Since we do not know 
God’s views on everything, we cannot 
say that he approves or disapproves of 
philosophy and philosophers, civiliza- 
tion, science, or prayer. We cannot even 
say that he did not want things to have 


an intrinsic value of their own. To defend 
the value of the object of faith, it is nec- 
essary to defend the values of other ob- 
jects which the object of faith makes 
possible. Only one who denied that God 
created the world could escape from such 
an obligation; but he would have no 
warrant for affirming that all value was 
in and originated from God. 

But let us grant, for the moment, that 
the universe has no value. The third sup- 
position made by the argument is that a 
study of that universe would therefore be 
valueless, That supposition is based on a 
confusion between the value of a thing 
and the value of knowing the value of the 
thing. Yet in some cases knowledge is 
good, in others bad, and in still others in- 
different, and this irrespective of whether 
the objects known are themselves good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

It is good to know the good, if one is 
good or can make proper use of it. It is of 
value to the saint and the student to 
know in what direction the good might 
lie and how radically it differs from the 
evil which might happen to mimic it. 
But knowledge of the good is bad if used 
for bad ends or in bad ways. The devil, 
it is said by those who presumably know, 
can quote scripture to his purpose, and 
the fanatic certainly can quote it to his 
and our ruin. A knowledge of the good, 
finally, is indifferent so far as it is a 
knowledge which does not enter into the 
being and activities of the knower. 
Teachers of ethics and theology are 
rarely conspicuous for either vice or 
virtue. They know more about the good 
than most, but their knowledge makes 
little difference to what they are or do. 

On the other hand, to know what is 
bad is good for the judge and for the doc- 
tor, and for anyone else who is concerned 
with and capable of preventing, con- 
trolling, and correcting evil. Such knowl- 
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edge, however, works havoc on the minds 
and lives of the immature and unstable 
and is almost without value for those 
who are indifferent to the welfare of 
others. 

Finally, it is good to know the nature 
of the trivial if one’s purpose is to make 
life more pleasant. It is bad to know the 
trivial when it obscures one’s insight into 
higher values. It is neither good nor bad 
to know the trivial if we do not allow it 
to have an effect on whatever else we 
might know or on anything we might do. 

From the hypothesis that the universe 
has no value it does not, therefore, fol- 
low that there would be no value in 
knowing it. There would, in fact, be 
great value in knowing a valueless world 
if such knowledge made possible a better 
life and an awareness of the existence of 
still higher values elsewhere. Grant that 
the universe has no value, still it is good 
to know what it does contain and what it 
only appears to contain, and good to 
know whether or not the God who was 
supposed to have created it left within it 
a sign of himself. But to know the dif- 
ference between the real and the appar- 
ent and to discover whether the universe 
is self-contained or points beyond itself 
is one of the tasks of philosophy and not 
of faith. 

Caution would dictate a modification 
of the original contention so that it 
reads: ‘Philosophy and_ philosophic 
knowledge are valuable but only so far 
as they are sustained by faith. Without 
faith all knowledge is valueless or bad 
because necessarily false, since to under- 
stand lower good requires a grasp of the 
highest good. The intellect must move 
only within the confines which faith pre- 
scribes: otherwise it will necessarily 
stumble into folly.” 

If faith be understood to be not a spe- 
cial mode of reaching God, but an ad- 
herence to specific dogmas defended by a 


church as revelations from on high, this 
last view would demand that only the 
philosophy which was written by one of 
the true faith was right. 

Let us suppose that there is someone 
who is willing to go this far. What evi- 
dence will he offer? Will it be evidence 
that anyone could grasp, whether he be 
atheist or pledged in another way, or 
will it be evidence which has strength 
only because it is supported by the very 
faith which it attempts to support? If 
the former be the choice, he acknowl- 
edges the power of the intellect to under- 
stand, even though it be unillumined by 
faith. If he adopts the latter, he admits 
that he can have nothing to say to an- 
other in defense of his view, except that 
he believes as he does. 

If, however, by faith we mean not the 
acceptance of some one creed, but a 
mode of knowing God in a way not pos- 
sible to the intellect, it is possible to as- 
sume the more plausible position of nu- 
merous mystics and religious men, many 
of whom acknowledged no particular 
creed. These men claim to have reached 
God and to have learned from him the 
secrets of the universe which are hidden 
from the mere intellect. They claim to 
see the world in a way no one else can, 
and their philosophy, if they are right, 
alone accords with what is really so. 

The mystic and the religious, like 
everyone else, however, was at some time 
an ordinary mortal. By his own account, 
his merely human power was inadequate 
to enable him to escape from the limita- 
tions and falsehood which he and every- 
one else suffered. But, then, nothing ex- 
cept a miracle, the act of God’s reaching 
down and plucking him out from a multi- 
tude and presenting him with the re- 
quired power and vision, has made it 
possible for him to attain the stage of 
knowing what is really so. 

At its strongest, this view confesses 
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that we can have no reason now for sus- 
pecting the truth of what our intellect 
reports, and no way of:evaluating what 
we know apart from faith, so long as we 
have no faith to guide us. We must await 
the time when the miracle occurs to us as 
well, and makes evident how mistaken 
we have been. The mystic and the reli- 
gious confessedly can prove nothing to us 
and we nothing to him, if by definition 
he holds as basic what we cannot, and 
conversely. He cannot say we ought to 
have faith, and make his contention 
plausible to us who have none. He must 
admit that his God allows men to wal- 
low in error and folly until he arbitrarily 
and miraculously saves them. He tacitly 
admits that his God created or allowed 
the bad, the deceptive, and the foolish to 
be the order of the day. He must hold 
that even our logic is wrong, that the 
most evident certainties are tinged with 
error, and that an intellect, which sees 
the possibility or need of faith, cannot 
even to that degree be right. He must 
define himself as one who speaks of a 
universe which the rest of mankind do 
not and cannot know, and who speaks of 
it in a way they cannot understand. But 
philosophy is the attempt to discourse of 
this universe as open to every man. Be- 
tween it and the view of the mystic or 
religious there can be no conflict, for the 
latter themselves allow that they are 
dealing with a different universe which 
has no point of contact with the universe 
which an unillumined intellect might 
understand. 

If we define philosophy as valueless or 
as necessarily false, we make impossible 
a defense of faith, preclude the possi- 
bility of appreciating its results as public 
and open, lose an opportunity for non- 
believers to distinguish true from false 
believers, and define our God as having 
provided us with an intellect which is 


less powerful, accurate, and autonomous 
than it might have been. 

The religious experience is too com- 
mon and the unanimity of mystics too 
astonishing to permit one to dismiss off- 
hand the possibility and importance of a 
knowledge of God acquired by nonintel- 
lectual means. One can readily admit 
that, as a consequence of such knowl- 
edge, the entire universe and all its de- 
tails take on a new and refreshing look, 
despite the fact that the knowledge, sys- 
tems, and daily experiences of religious 
men do not seem to be radically different 
from those of others. But if we are to 
avoid cutting ourselves off from all dis- 
course and defense, we must concede 
that what we know without faith is close 
enough to what we know with the help 
of it to enable us to compare the two and 
thus see the value of ennobling a secular 
philosophy with the results of religious 
insight. And so far as it is philosophy 
alone among secular subjects which ex- 
plicitly deals with the first principles 
governing the wuniverse—value and 
knowledge—we must grant that, if phi- 
losophy is not the most important of sub- 
jects from a religious point of view, it is 
more relevant and valuable than any 
other secular study. If philosophy has no 
value, that cannot be because it does not 
reach so far as faith. If there be a true 
faith, that fact would be sufficient to de- 
termine that a philosophy unsustained 
by it would be concerned with that 
which, next to the object which is the 
object of faith, would have the greatest 
value and would be most worth while to 
know. 

It is necessary to go only this far in 
order to meet the criticisms sometimes 
made by men of faith. But we must go 
farther still. In fact, we cannot stop un- 
til we bring faith and its object under 
philosophy as special illustrations of ulti- 
mate philosophic certainties. It was an 
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awareness perhaps of this necessity to go 
farther that has led some of the religious 
to deny the value of philosophy out- 
right. If this be the case, they have com- 
mitted a double blunder—the blunder of 
denying a truth and the blunder of not 
seeing that the value and transcendence 
of faith and God are supported, not de- 
stroyed, by being brought within the 
scope of philosophy. 

The laws of logic, the truths of being 
and of value, are illustrated in the act of 
faith as surely as they are in every other 
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act. The object of faith, if at all intel- 
ligible, existent, and valuable, must con- 
form to the conditions which define the 
intelligible, the existent, and the valu- 
able. If faith and God did not illustrate 
the truths of philosophy, they would not 
be intelligible in any intelligible sense, 
existent in any sense in which things are 
existent, or have a value in the sense in 
which anything else has a value. They 
could not, therefore, be known or pre- 
ferred by any rational being. 
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I 
I was Schelling whose attack on 


Hegel’s panlogistic system inspired 

Kierkegaard to his Existentialism. ‘I 
am so pleased to have heard Schelling’s 
second lecture—indescribably. I have 
sighed for long enough and my thoughts 
have sighed within me; when he men- 
tioned the word reality in connection 
with the relation of philosophy to reality 
the fruit of my thought leapt for joy 
within me..... Here perhaps is the 
dawning of truth. That one word remind- 
ed me of all my philosophic sufferings and 

m4 DBD 

Schelling develops his own philosophy 
most clearly in the context of his “His- 
tory of Recent Philosophy” and his 
‘Presentation of Philosophical Empiri- 

ang : ; : 
cism.””? He calls his own philosophy posi- 
tive, opposing it to Hegel’s philosophy 
called negative. The principle of Hegel is 
the dialectic movement which lives from 
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Czechoslovakia, he came to the United States in 
1938 and became a citizen in June, 1944. Professor 
Beck studied philosophy at the University of 
Munich, receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from that institution in 1916. He has been editor 
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extensively in philosophical research and lecturing. 
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ous articles, include Wesen und Wert (2 vols.; 
Berlin, 1925); Psychologie (Leiden, Holland, 1938) 
(soon to appear also in Spanish in Biblioteca Filosofi- 
ca); Philosophie und Politik (Zurich, Switzerland, 
1938). 

*The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard, trans. 
Alexander Dru (Oxford University Press, 1938), 
S€C. 392. 

2 “Zur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie” and 
“Darstellung des philosophischen Empirizismus,” 
Schelling, Works (Stuttgart, 1861), Vol. X, Part I. 


Spinoza’s “Omnis determinatio est ne- 
gatio”: Nothing exists in static isolation 
but only by virtue of the denial of every- 
thing else. A is A only in so far as it is 
not B, C, D, etc. Existence is the uni- 
versal process of affirmation through ne- 
gation. Schelling does not deny the dia- 
lectical self-transcendence of isolated 
contents, but he distinguishes their ex- 
istence from them. Existence or reality 
is something else than the dialectical 
movement of thought—it is will as the 
power of self-assertion and resistance.’ 
Whose will? The will of the absolute sub- 
ject,4 of God whose concept is contrasted 
with Spinoza’s absolute substance. Spino- 
za’s Substance is, from the outset, con- 
ceived as an object which can be dealt 
with more geometrico, that is, as a dead 
thing, lacking any freedom to determine 
itself. It is caught in the necessity of its 
own actual being; as already real it has 
no freedom any more to choose between 
being or not being. And as already deter- 
mined by the what of its own nature, it 
is put into the iron bonds of necessity. 
Freedom, according to Schelling, is not- 
being.’ In other words: The Substance of 
Spinoza has by its very actual reality 
lost the infinite potentialities of actual- 
ization which it may have possessed in 
an antecedent stage of a more genuine 
existence of absolute spontaneity. It is 
merely the residuum of that genuine ex- 
istence which was still abundant with 

3 Ibid., pp. 277f.; and “Philosophy of Revela- 
tion,” Works, III, Part II, 206. 


4Cf. Schelling, “Of Human Freedom,” Works, 
Vol. VII, Part I. 


5 Schelling, Works, Vol. X, Part I. 
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potentialities not yet realized. The ac- 
tualization of one of these potentialities 
had to be paid for by the exclusion and 
annihilation, once and for all, of all the 
other potentialities: Actualization is ab- 
solute decision. And only this reality 
which is the dead residuum of a former 
still undetermined life is the realm of a 
natural necessity.® This implies that all 
the necessity which scientific knowledge 
encounters in nature does not exclude 
the possibility that absolute freedom pre- 
vails in the realm of the genuine exist- 
ence of the absolute subject. Only the ob- 
jectification of this subject, represented 
by the objects (res, things) of our empiri- 
cal knowledge, is ruled by the iron laws 
of necessity. But “the life [of God] con- 
sists in his freedom to suspend his own 
being as far as it is posited immediately 
and independently of himself, and to 
transform it into a being posited by him- 
self. The dead being, as, for instance, 
that of nature, has no freedom to change 
its being; it is just as it is. In no moment 
of its existence is it determined by it- 
self.””? 

In Schelling’s pantheistic philosophy 
nature represents the absolute Subject, 
“being beside oneself,”’ that is, lacking 
self-consciousness. Furthermore, nature 
represents the absolute Subject. still 
asleep while impersonal (being the same 
object for its various observers). Man, 
being the only place where the absolute 
Subject,or God,awakes to self-conscious- 
ness, has the proper task to help God in 
intensifying this self-consciousness* by 
reflection (p. 189) and inwardness (p. 


®Ibid., pp. 93 ff.; cf. also p. 24, where ‘dead 
nature” (matter) is defined as “residuum or caput 
mortuum of a preceding process, that is, of a pre- 
ceding life.” Note here the anticipation of Bergson’s 
philosophy. 


7 [bid., pp. arf. 
8 [bid., pp. 272. 


186). Thereby man finds the way back to 
the genuine existence of life and freedom 
and becomes capable of realizing his ul- 
timate potentialities: ‘All that is poten- 
tially implied in the principle which we 
may call the proper substance of our soul 
has to be brought into real reflection (in 
understanding or spirit) in order to 
achieve its highest performance.’’? 

God is not accessible to direct knowl- 
edge, but to understanding, that is, 
knowledge mediated by concepts or re- 
flection. For God, the principle of ex- 
istence, is life, is will, is motion, is—be- 
ing essentially Subject—never extant as 
a static object or given or presented to 
immediate perception. An immediate in- 
tuition of God would be “blind.”’ (Com- 
pare Kant’s “Intuition without concept 
is blind.””) God is accessible only to a 
knowledge which is a motion too, pro- 
ceeding from concept to concept by un- 
derstanding.*® Freedom and Providence 
as cause of the universe, freedom of the 
human will and personal immortality, 
can be conceived by understanding. 

But, all this does not exclude another 
way of approach to God, namely faith. 
“To regard as possible what is impossible 
directly by itself, or what is possible only 
by means of a succession and connection 
of conditions and actions—in other 
words, what is possible only by more or 
less numerous mediations—that is called 
faith in the common life..... Faith pre- 
supposes always a goal and is essentially 
inherent in every action by which some- 
body wants to achieve something. Co- 
lumbus believed in the reality of a part 
of the earth not yet known in his time, 
and, therefore, he navigated courageous- 
ly to the west. Would it be possible for 
us to say that Columbus believed in that 


9 Ibid., p. 189. 
7° [bid., pp. 172-74. 
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part of the earth—if he had not left the 
Spanish coast? Faith is, therefore, only 
real if it goes together with will and ac- 
tion. To have faith (in something) and 
not to move (in order to achieve it) is 
contradictory.’ 

Everywhere we find Schelling in strong 
opposition to an objectivistic and static 
concept of reality and, correlatively, of 
knowledge. In Schelling’s philosophy the 
concepts objective and subjective have a 
meaning directly opposed to that which 
we, in our age, connect with these words. 
To us objective means really existing, that 
is, not only meant or imagined by any 
subject. And subjective means to us just 
this: Only seeming to a subject to be 
such and such, while in reality nothing 
corresponds to that “‘subjective’’ mean- 
ing or imagination. To Schelling, how- 
ever, the reality itself is essentially sub- 
jectivity in the sense of the real existence 
of a subject. This subjectivity, by its 
very nature, loses its true and genuine 
character of life, that is, of continuously 
changing, becoming, proceeding, if co- 
agulated into a static, definite object of 
direct perception. In other words, it can 
never become the object of observation, 
never the object of science. We have to 
reverse our ‘‘view” from the outside to 
the inside, that is, toward ourselves, 
whose existence is never given as a fin- 
ished object but is continuous motion, 
will, action; it dies in the moment of its 
objectification. Only by self-identity, 
not by objectification, can we know the 
genuine state of our existence.” “‘What 
recognizes in us is identical with what we 
recognize.’”3 Schelling calls this immedi- 
ate knowledge qua identity of the knower 
and the known “‘intellectual intuition.’”"4 


1 Tbid., p. 183. 

12 [bid., pp. 113-15. 
13 [bid., p. 121. 

14 Ibid., pp. 147 f. 


It was Hegel’s mistake to conceive the 
dynamic principle of reality as logical 
process, that is, to place it within the 
rational field of concepts, ideas, thoughts 
as a thing itself rational. Thereby reality 
lost its character of opaque impenetra- 
bility, its power of resistance and self- 
maintenance. It lost, furthermore, its ir- 
rationality, its character of unpredictable 
freedom and chance. Reality, in Hegel’s 
view, is rational necessity, clear and 
transparent. Thereby it has become the 
proper subject matter of contemplation 
and detachedness: “‘objectively’’ dealing 
with reality just as Spinoza did: more 
geometrico. In his entire philosophy 
Hegel deals with objects which have left 
their reality behind them. They are dead, 
and the logical life attributed to them is 
Hegel’s own process of thinking. It is not 
the Idea which decides of itself to re- 
lease reality in a definite stage of the dia- 
lectical process but Hegel does so. “A 
mere concept cannot make a decision 
about anything.’ 


II 


Kierkegaard takes over from Schelling 
the idea that genuine existence is Sub- 
jectivity and that, therefore, self-reflec- 
tion and inwardness are better fitted to 
grasp it than objective or detached ob- 
servation. Also, to Kierkegaard faith is 
essentially movement, risk, will, and ac- 
tion, instead of being a knowledge of less- 
er evidence or a knowledge which could 
be corroborated by facts and reason. 
Passages on faith like those quoted above 
from Schelling sound very similar to 
Kierkegaard’s “If the man who has to 
act tries to judge himself by the result, 
he will never begin,” or, “without risk 

15 [bid., p. 154. 

*6 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. 


Robert Payne (Oxford University Press, 1939), 
pp. 89 f. 
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there is no faith.’’*’ The most important 
agreement between Schelling and Kierke- 
gaard is the distinction made by both be- 
tween ideality and existence and the 
characterization, by both, of will or de- 
sire as the principle of existence. But 
since Kierkegaard refuses Schelling’s 
pantheistic system in favor of the Chris- 
tian faith, all concepts common to both 
change their meaning considerably. 

Kierkegaard is an_ epistemological 
realist. “There is no special difficulty con- 
nected with being an idealist in the imag- 
ination; but to exist as an idealist is an 
extremely strenuous task, because ex- 
istence itself constitutes a hindrance and 
objection.”?* Furthermore: “The knowl- 
edge that speculative philosophy repre- 
sents is thus different from knowledge 
generally, when the knowledge as such is 
assumed to be indifferent to the object 
known, so that the latter is not altered 
by being known, but remains the 
same.””79 

““But the concept existence is an ideal- 
ity and the difficulty is, of course, wheth- 
er existence can be reduced to a con- 
cept.’° To Kierkegaard this world is 
real; that is, it is created by God and not 
dreamed or merely thought by God. 
‘God does not think, he creates.””** And 
stones, plants, animals are—stones, 
plants, animals; they are not objectified 
subjectivity. They are “objects” in the 
sense of res or things. Also, man can be 
an object, that is a res, but only in so far 


as he does not actualize his essential be- 


17 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script, trans. D. F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie, 


p. 182 (will be referred to as Postscript hereafter). 
18 Postscript, p. 315. 
19 Postscript, p. 200. 


40 The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard, trans. Alex- 


ander Dru (Oxford University Press, 1938), sec. 
1027 (will be referred to as Journals hereafter). 


2 Postscript, p. 290. 


ing, which is subjectivity. “‘Objects” can 
never become subjects; there is no transi- 
tion from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, but a qualitative difference, and, 
therefore, an absolute leap between 
them.” And, equally, subjectivity can- 
not be objectified. To objectify myself 
means to replace myself, as I genuinely 
am, by something I am not. Subjectivity 
and objectivity are, to Kierkegaard, dif- 
ferences of quiddity or essence—not dif- 
ferences of existence. Therefore, if some- 
one tries to get hold of himself ‘objec- 
tively”? by bringing himself in the focus 
of detached attention, he tries in vain. 
There is only one way left for grasping 
one’s self, namely, by the very fact that 
both, the knower and the known, are the 
same in their existence.?3 

Kierkegaard is a realist not only in 
respect to epistemology, but also in at- 
tributing objective existence to univer- 
sals. To be sure, the way he expresses 
this view sounds rather conceptualistic 
unless it is understood that he means by 
concept and ideality approximately the 
same that medieval realists meant, name- 
ly, universals in distinction to individ- 
uals,”4 ‘Human existence has Idea in it, 
but it is not a purely ideal existence. 
From this to draw the conclusion that the 
abstractis without validity is a misunder- 
standing—an existing human being does 
indeed participate in the Ideas but he is 
not himself an Idea.’5 (Cf. also p. 293 
[ibid.], where Kierkegaard speaks of the 
“‘eternal life of the Idea.’’) 

The abstract or universal, the concept 
and the potential, represent the infinite 
and eternal Ideality. They have their 

= Journals, sec. 1846. 

23 Note that Kierkegaard defends this concept 
of Schelling’s “intellectua) intuition” against 
Hegel; cf. Postscript, p. 299. 

*4 [bid., pp. 293-95. 


25 Ibid., pp. 294 f. 
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counterpart in the concrete, the empiri- 
cal, the particular, the actual of tem- 
porality and finiteness. Very revealing 
of the distinction made by Kierkegaard 
between ideal existence (esse essentiae) 
and empirical existence (esse existentiae) 
are the remarks in his Journals? Exist- 
ence, he says, is irreducible to a concept 
of existence. It can be attributed only to 
an individual. The concept of existence is 
an ideality. Existence itself, however, is 
beyond understanding, and a universal 
possibility or idea cannot be recognized 
if actualized in an existing individual.” 
Furthermore, “One cannot think an in- 
dividual but only the concept of man” 
and“... . the impotence of the concept 
in relation to reality.”** The difference 
Kierkegaard has in mind is the ontologi- 
cal difference between esse essentiae and 
esse existentiae which has been basic to 
the philosophical tradition since Plato, 
who first discovered the validity of ideas 
apart from their realization in particular 
beings.”9 

In making this basic distinction 
Kierkegaard is in fullest agreement with 
Schelling who declares: ‘‘There are two 
completely different things which have 
to be distinguished in every real being, 
namely what the being is, gutd sit, and 
that the being is, quod sit. The first one 
answering the question ‘What is it?’ 
furnishes me with insight into the essence 
of the thing, that is, it makes me under- 
stand it, gives me a concept of it, or gives 

26 Journals, p. 1027. 

27 Tbid., p. 985. 

%The Sickness unto Death, trans. W.- Lowrie 


(Princeton University Press, 1944), p- 195- 


2 Concerning the ontological difference with 
Kierkegaard; ci. also Postscript, pp. 290, 294, 306; 
then Kierkegaard’s Fragments, chap. iii, n. 2; 
and the section on ‘‘Becoming” in the Interlude; 
also Postscript, p. 170. Being, in an abstract sense, 
is distinguished from Being, in a concrete and 
empirical sense. 


itself in a concept. The latter one—that 
it is—does not furnish me with a mere 
concept, but with something which tran- 
scends a concept, namely, with exist- 
ence” (Schelling, Works, Vol. TIT, Part IT, 
P- 57+) 

It is this ontological difference be- 
tween essentia and existentia, between 
ideality and reality, that has been 
stressed by Schelling versus Hegel. In 
Kierkegaard’s view the esse existentiae 
becomes equivalent with the entering (of 
the eternal) into the temporal, individ- 
ual, and finite existence; this is con- 
trasted with the eternal, universal, and 
infinite Ideality. The latter is necessary 
and, as such, rational and is to some de- 
gree’’ accessible to human understanding. 
But existence, the brute fact of actuality 
or the realization of eternal ideas in time 
and in finite and individual beings—this 
is, as a matter of chance, completely ir- 
rational. And this is so although it may 
always appear to be necessary after its 
actualization, that is, in the retrospec- 
tive view of the historian. What happens 
in time proves not to be necessary by the 
very fact that it is not eternal. 

Becoming (in time) and (necessary) 
Being contradict each other.*° But, in 
spite of this radical contradiction, both 
find their factual synthesis in human ex- 
istence. And it is just this factual syn- 
thesis of so radically incompatible beings, 
the eternal, ideal, and necessary Infinite 
on the one hand, and the temporal indi- 
vidual, accidental Finite on the other 
hand, which constitutes the pivot of 
Christianity: its paradox. 

To Kierkegaard, the point of depar- 
ture to this problem had been the ques- 
tion as to whether it is possible to base 


an eternal happiness on historical knowl- 
edge.* To become a Christian was de- 


39 Cf. Postscript, p. 90. 
3* Fragments, p. I. 
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fined as “‘being nailed to the paradox of 
having based his eternal happiness upon 
the relation to something historical.” * 
“The paradoxical character of Christian- 
ity consists in its constant use of time and 
the historical in relation to the eternal.’’33 
But this Christian paradox is only the 
extreme concentration of a relationship 
of a more general validity: There is no 
transition at all from possibility to ac- 
tuality but only an irrational leap, that 
is, something which cannot be expressed 
or understood in the language of ab- 
straction. Discussing Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of the /ransition from possibility to 
actuality as a movement (kivnois), 
Kierkegaard remarks*4 that this cannot 
mean movement in time and space, since 
these latter already presuppose move- 
ment or are presupposed by it. But if it 
does not mean temporal and spatial 
movement, this word does not make 
sense; and this indicates that the transi- 
tion Aristotle speaks of cannot be under- 
stood at all. Nevertheless, this transition 
is the way any fact comes into being.35 
It is here that the greatest difficulties 
arise in the understanding of Kierke- 
gaard’s existentialism. For here, exist- 
ence of man does not mean merely exist- 
ence of the particular essence of man, 
that is, of subject or spirit (and not of 
another essence as it is represented by 
objects in the sense of things or res); it 
means here really the act of existence it- 
self, that is, the realization in actu of that 
essential essence—subjectivity or spiritu- 
32 Postscript, p. 512. 
33 Ibid., pp. 88 and 188. 


34 Ibid., pp. 306. 

35There is some similarity between Kierke- 
gaard’s problem of how to explain the incompre- 
hensible fact that the infinite gap between ideality 
and reality is jumped over and the problem, facing 
philosophy since Descartes, of explaining the factual 
interconnection between entirely heterogeneous 
things like res extensa and res cogitans. 


ality—by virtue of its individualization. 


Man does not exist just by deing an in- 
dividual, but by incessantly becoming 
one. And he becomes an individual by de- 
cision,*° that is, by always choosing and 
actualizing among the manifold general 
human potentialities one at the expense 
of all the others. Such a decision implies, 
necessarily, absolute risk, for what for- 
merly had been merely one potentiality 
among many others becomes an irrevoca- 
ble fact once it has been realized. Every 
decision, just because of its temporal 
finiteness, implying absolute irreversi- 
bility, brings man into a direct relation- 
ship with the Absolute, rendering him 
thereby an individual or unigue.37 What 
he has chosen in time he has chosen for 
and in all eternity. This is a striking 
paradox: time and finiteness are at the 
same time man’s road to eternity and to 
real existence, while to remain within the 
immanence of eternal ideality with its in- 
finite potentialities prevents man from 
coming into direct relationship with the 
absolute and, thereby, from becoming 
unique or individual, that is, real. 

The Jeap from the universal man to an 


36 Postscript, pp. 302, 304; Fear and Trembling, 
p. 78. 


37 Kierkegaard does not consider individuality 
to be an individual essence or idea, like haecceity 
or Socratitas, that is a particular quiddity, apart 
from its realization. The essential character of the 
individual, namely uniqueness, results in Kierke- 
gaard’s view neither from materialization nor from 
determination by space and time. Kierkegaard 
goes here a way which is rather similar to Leibniz, 
who explained the individual uniqueness by a re- 
latedness to the entire universe. Each monad 
mirrors the entirety of all beings from a particular 
point of view. God, as the Absolute, represents in a 
way the whole of reality; the relatedness to him— 
being before God in absolute solitariness—into 
which the universal man is brought by the temporal 
decision, renders man unique. Man is _ himself 
absolute as far as he is spirit—but merely poten- 
tially. He becomes real spirit by self-relatedness 
or self-reflection: by becoming an individual— 
before God; cf. also Sickness unto Death, p. 44. 
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existing individual can be performed 
either in an ethical or in a religious de- 
cision. In the ethical decision the risk is 
less than in the religious one, for “Ethics 
is, as such, the universal, and, as the 
universal, it is valid for all... . the in- 
dividual has his ¢elos in the universal 
.... to strip himself of his individuality 
in order to become the universal.’’3* In 
other words, morally man has universal 
rules of conduct to guide him in his de- 
cision, and the basic rule is unselfishness. 
Nevertheless, he will always have to risk 
a wrong decision in applying the univer- 
sal rule to a particular case; furthermore, 
the inner dialectic of a concrete situa- 
tions? will make it often unavoidable for 
him to offend one person, e.g., if he tries 
to help another one. But in spite of that 
man can at least act with good conscience 
as long as he decides and acts according 
to his knowledge of good and evil. 

This reliance on universal rules 
changes completely in the religious de- 
cision, that is, in faith. For here man has 
absolutely nothing to rely upon, no uni- 
versal rule or éelos, nothing but faith it- 
self. In the moral decision man becomes 
an individual only consequently; he does 
not want to become an individual di- 
rectly; on the contrary, unselfishness, 
self-restraint, and self-sacrifice are his 
proper tasks. But he becomes, neverthe- 
less, an individual because of the unique 
relationship to the absolute to which he 
is brought by his temporal decision. 

Now, in the religious decision* it is 

38 Fear and Trembling, p. 75. 

39 Journals, sec. 1080. 


4°In Fear and Trembling Kierkegaard exempli- 
fies it by Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his 
son Isaac, that is, to do something which contradicts 
radically the moral code. “Faith is the paradox, 
that the individual is superior to the universal” 
(Fear and Trembling, p. 76). Abraham loves God 
so much that he is ready to commit a murder since 
he feels himself tempted by God to do so in order 
to prove his absolute trust in God. God, so he 


not a universal to which man subjects 
himself, but it is to his own most personal 
task, that is, to an absolutely exceptional 
task, unique in such a way that it cannot 


be expressed or communicated at all; it is 


because of this uniqueness, ineffable and 
irrational, since words and concepts are 


universal; and, because of this unique- 
ness, it is incomparable to anything else 
and is therefore beyond any laws of ne- 
cessity or probability—a state of affairs 
which Kierkegaard expresses positively 
in saying that the true believer is sub- 
jectively sure that “for God all things are 
possible” (Kierkegaard’s Works, passim). 
Subjectively sure—that is, he has no ob- 
jective proof whatsoever to rely upon. 
His tension between subjective confi- 
dence and certainty, on the one hand, 


believes, will, by a miracle, prevent that crime. 
Kierkegaard writes: “To me it is frightful to see 
the thoughtlessness with which philosophers and 
the like make use of different categories, such as 
genius, talent, etc., in religion” (Journals, p. 203). 

Abraham and his exceptional task is, in Kirke- 
gaard’s view, only a paradigm. Everyone who leaves 
the security of beaten paths in order to follow “the 
inner call” is a pioneer. The imperative “Be your- 
self” or “Become (actually) what you (poten- 
tially) are” transcends all general rules. And as 
long as one has not become what one truly is, name- 
ly the particular unique person, he himself does not 
exist, but he is only the impersonal, anonymous 
publicum: someone, everyone—but not himself. 
Being actually yourself, that is, to exist, means to 
have actualized by yourself the ideal design of you 
in God’s mind: your true self. And this can be done 
by exceptional action just as well as by struggling 
with the insignificant obstacles of daily life. For our 
particular tasks are not selected by ourselves but 
are assigned to us. What we have to do is not to 
evade them by escaping into the big words and 
gestures of romanticism and aestheticism but to 
face and handle them straightforwardly. 

But this can be done only by the strength of re- 
ligious faith, namely the infinite interest in some- 
thing which surpasses all earthly desires. Religious 
faith is the readiness to sacrifice everything for that 
goal of infinite passion. It is an inner confidence 
which cannot be justified in rational terms al- 
though it gives direction to all our efforts in ap- 
proaching something we cannot know, we cannot 
express, and we cannot be sure of until we have 
achieved it: our true self. 
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and objective improbability, even im- 
possibility, on the other, constitutes the 
phenomenon of faith, combining fear and 
trembling before God with love and trust 
in God. The believer believes “by virtue 
of the paradox.” The more striking the 
paradox, the stronger that tension; and 
the stronger that tension, the stronger 
the passion of faith.“ 

Faith is precisely the contradiction between 
the infinite passion of the individual’s in- 
wardness and its objective uncertainty. If Iam 
capable of grasping God objectively, I do not 
believe, but precisely because I cannot do this 
[namelv, grasping God directly] I must 
believe. If I wish to preserve myself in faith, I 
must constantly be intent upon holding fast 
the objective uncertainty so as to remain out 
upon the deep, over seventy thousand fathoms 
of water, still preserving my faith43... . faith 
is not an assurance once for all, but a daily 
acquisition of the sure spirit of faith through 
infinite personal passionate interest.44 


By virtue of this passion man jumps 
from his status of general and eternal 
possibilities into the status of a definite 
individuality: he exists by enduring the 
tension between objective uncertainty 
and subjective certainty while trying to 
fulfil the task assigned to him by God. 

This tension reflects the contradiction 
between what he is infinitely interested 
in, namely, his eternal happiness (or ab- 
solute significance)—guaranteed by the 
existence of God—and his objective 
knowledge of this world, which seems to 
refute the existence of God. But, instead 
of destroying or even merely lessening 
his faith, this objective knowledge in- 
tensifies its passion.‘ “ Uncertainty is the 
mark and form of faith.’’#® 


4" Postscript, p. 188. 


42““God is not immediately knowable,” Philo- 
sophical Fragments, p. 51. 


43 Postscript, p. 182. 

44 Tbid., p. 53. 

45 Postscript, pp. 180, 182. 
# Tbid., p. 453. 


Since God is not a possible “object”’ of 
cool observation or detachedness, but 
“Subject”’ Himself,47 He can never be 
proved “objectively” or immediately. In- 
wardness, self-reflection, caused most in- 
tensely by suffering and despair which 
“‘break”’ man and drive him back to him- 
self—these are the roads toward God.* 

Spiritual passion, infinite interest in 
God’s existence, is the most genuine 
proof of God’s existence. “If God be- 
comes a life-necessity, then the existing 
individual’s postulate of God becomes a 
necessity.”’4? Here we have to deal with 
the core of Kierkegaard’s doctrine: God’s 
existence manifests itself by the very 
fact of man’s passionate interest in it:5° 
God cannot reveal Himself immediately, 
but only in inwardness.* God “‘is in crea- 
tion and present everywhere in it, but 
He is not there directly; and only when 
the individual turns to his inner self, and 
hence, only in inwardness of self-activity, 
does he have his attention aroused and is 
enabled to see God.’ 

The best way to understand the phe- 
nomenon which Kierkegaard had in 
mind seems to me to contrast it with 
Nietzsche’s psychologistic attempts to 
disprove the truth of religious faith by 
the very same method which Kierke- 
gaard uses in trying to prove it. Nie- 
tzsche is eager to uncover the interest 
men have in believing in the existence of 
God and immortality. The very fact that 
I am interested in the reality of some- 
thing which cannot be proved objectively 
or disinterestedly indicates, in Nie- 
tzsche’s view, that God and immortality 

47 See above, pp. 283-86 of this paper. 

48 Postscript, pp. 389 f. 398, 400, 405, 468. 

49 Postscript, p. 179. 

5° [bid., pp. 33 and 188, 218-20, 486. 

s«“The Kingdom of God is within you.” Luke 
17-21. 

52 Postscript, p. 218; cf. also ibid., p. 468; and 
Journals, p. 620. 
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are nothing but an invention of wishful 
thinking, that is, a pseudo-satisfaction by 
imagination. 

Kierkegaard’s view is more profound; 
he realizes that no natural (that is, finite) 
interests, either biological or psychologi- 
cal, are at work. The interest in my eter- 
nal happiness is ¢oto coelo different from 
my interest in a painless and pleasant 
existence to come or in satisfaction of a 
frustrated will-to-power. It is an infinite 
longing for the absolute significance 
of existence. This interest in the abso- 
lute significance or meaning of exist- 
ence as such is disparate from any in- 
terest in the satisfaction of natural de- 
sires for pleasantness, power, and the 
likes3 and can therefore not be explained 
by the frustration of those natural de- 
sires. So, the very fact that man is in- 
finitely and passionately interested in 
the absolute significance of his existence, 
irrespective of earthly happiness or 
misery, proves that man is essentially 
more than a natural being with earthly 
desires only. In other words, the very 
fact that man is infinitely and passionate- 
ly interested in his eternal happiness car- 
ries with itself the guaranty of the ful- 
filment of that interest. Or, as Kierke- 
gaard puts it: “If the how of faith is 
given, the what of faith is also given,” 
meaning by the “how of faith” inward- 
ness at its maximum,* that is, spiritual- 
ity as opposed to immediacy.*s For it is 
only spiritual existence which guarantees 
to man eternal happiness or absolute sig- 
nificance. Kierkegaard expressly identi- 
fies inwardness with subjectivity and 


53Tt is only in infinite resignation that I be- 
come conscious of my eternal worth, and it is only 
then that there can be any question of grasping 
existence by virtue of faith” (Fear and Trembling, 


p. 62). 


54 Journals, sec. 1021; Postscript, pp. 181-83. 


58 Journals, sec. 1041. 
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spirituality,5° contrasting it with extro- 
version, objectivity, and the bourgeois‘? 
and philistine* life in security as opposed 
to a life in risk and faith. “God is pure 
spirit”’s® and “‘the individual has to feel 
himself akin to God (and this is the doc- 
trine of Christianity).’’® “Christianity is 
spirit, spirit is inwardness, inwardness is 
subjectivity, subjectivity is essentially 
passion and in its maximum infinite per- 
sonal interest in one’s eternal happi- 
ness.” All these quotations, which 
could be multiplied, corroborate the 
statement that to Kierkegaard the spir- 
itual essence of man, manifested in the 
passionate character of his faith, is be- 
yond dispute. 


III 


Whenever Kierkegaard speaks of the 
infinite passion, care, striving or interest 
of man, he has in mind man in his essen- 
tial relatedness to God, “the other per- 
son.’’? Kierkegaard’s man is not merely 
a temporal or finite being but is the “‘syn- 
thesis of the infinite and the finite, of the 
temporal and the eternal.”®s He is never 
purely “being-toward-death” in spite of 
“the possibility of death in any mo- 
ment.’’*4 Nor does his consciousness of 
guilt and sin indicate that he is essen- 
tially finiteness and nothingness. On the 
contrary, since sin is the category of the 
individual® and man becomes an indi- 
vidual and sinner only before God, the 
consciousness of guilt is the decisive ex- 

56 Postscript, pp. 187, 217. 

57 Journals, sec. 81, 149. 

58 Sickness unto Death, pp. 64, 69. 

59 Journals, sec. 1181. 

60 Sickness unto Death, p. 197, n. 

6 Postscript, p. 33. 

62 Tbid., pp. 514, 290; Journals, sec. 763. 

63 Postscript, pp. 85, 375; Sickness, p. 17. 

64 Postscript, p. 76. 

6s Sickness, p. 195; Postscript, p. 470. 
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pression of the relatedness of the existing 
individual to God.” Obviously, the appli- 
cation of these categories to man, if he is 
conceived entirely and essentially as 
finite and temporal, must lead to confu- 
sion. 

But this is precisely what has been 
done in the recent existentialism repre- 
sented by Heidegger. In a former paper*? 
I gave evidence of the transplantation of 
certain ideas from Schelling’s pantheistic 
philosophy to Heidegger’s anthropocen- 
tric Sein und Zeit, where Schelling’s ideas 
necessarily lost every sensible meaning. 
This is especially true for Heidegger’s 
concept of existential understanding, tak- 
en over from Schelling’s works (Vol. X, 
Part I, pp. 264-65). 

Ina similar way, Heidegger’s concepts 
of existence—care, anxiety, temporality, 
etc.—owe their mysteriousness to the 
fact that they were transplanted from 
Kierkegaard’s position into a system of 
thought whose tacit intention it was to 
provide the radical dissolution of Reason 
in recent thinking® with an equally radi- 
cal philosophy. Heidegger pretended to 
to revolutionize all of Western philoso- 
phy, which, according to him, had not 
advanced since Aristotle in dealing with 
its basic problem, namely, that of Being. 
And this stagnation was due to a primi- 
tive view of reality, conceived as extant 
or already in existence (vorhanden), in- 
dependent of its perceiver, consisting of 
static things (substances) with changing 
qualities, and resting or moving in space 
and time as in extensive media. 


66 Sickness, p. 132. 


67 “Kritik der Schelling-Jaspers-Heideggerschen 
Ontologie” in Philosophische Hefte (Prague, 1934), 
pp. 140 ff. 

68 See Beck, “L’Irrationalisme, actuel, sa nature, 
ses origines et le moyen de le surmonter,” in Revue 
de metaphysique et de morale (Paris, 1934, XLI, 4), 
where I show that the recent irrationalism is an 
offspring of science and empiricism. 


This primitive view, according to 
Heidegger, had shaped all our epistemo- 
logical and ontological concepts. Now, 
using Schelling’s analysis of ‘‘subjectiv- 
ity” and Kierkegaard’s analysis of exist- 
ence, Heidegger attempted to analyze 
human existence. The results of this 
analysis were destined to serve as an or- 
ganon to a brand-new ontology and were 
published under the title Sein und Zeit 
(‘Existence and Time’’). Contrary to 
all the expectations of Heidegger and his 
adherents, who considered themselves 
esoteric to such a high degree that only a 
very few insiders would take notice of 
the publication, the book proved to be a 
sensation, arousing the greatest interest 
far beyond the circle of professional 
philosophers. Its basic concepts, taken 
over from Schelling and Kierkegaard, 
who had conceived them in strict oppo- 
sition to mathematical and physicalistic 
thinking, found considerable apprecia- 
tion among leading scientists. That is to 
say, the pattern of Heidegger’s analysis 
harmonized with the absolute dynamism, 
functionalism, relativism and subjectiv- 
ism, anti-intellectualism, instrumental- 
ism, and activism which dominate every- 
where the thinking of the present time. 
And there was not a single philosophy of 
any importance in the last decades whose 
ideas were missing in Heidegger’s book.*? 
In other words, the book proved to be 
everything except a revolutionary start; 
it was an end, and not a beginning. 

Heidegger has achieved his agreement 
with current views, first of all, by aban- 
doning the field of universals (ideas or 
essences) as possible objects of genuine 
knowledge. He has thereby given up the 


69 Consult M. Beck, ‘‘Heidegger’s ‘Sein und 
Zeit,’ Referat und Kritik” in Philosophische Hefte 
(1928), 1; also “Existentialism,” in Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, V, 1, reprinted from 
Luminar (Mexico), IV, 2. 
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proper realm of Reason, including truths 
whose validity concerns objects irrespec- 
tive of their actualization in time, space, 
and individual beings. He has narrowed 
the concept of experience to that of par- 
ticularity, just as modern science does. 
Further agreement with current views is 
achieved by stressing the finiteness of 
man and by interpreting him in the dy- 
namic and functionalistic categories of 
Schelling and Kierkegaard after these 
had been stripped of the absolute and in- 
finite meaning they possessed with their 
original authors. A great confusion re- 
sults from that transcription. Kierke- 
gaard is irrationalist only in the field of 
morality and faith, where no reasoning or 
calculating can save man from the cou- 
rageous leap of faith and decision. But 
Kierkegaard does not make the slightest 
attempt to challenge the right of reason, 
science, objectivity, contemplation, and 
observation in their peculiar spheres”— 
‘Wherever objective thinking is within 
its rights.”’”* He does not even challenge 
the right of philosophical speculation— 
outside the particular sphere of faith and 
morality.” Also, that Kierkegaard disre- 
garded Aristotle’s ontology is very im- 
probable.73 Nor did Schelling, Fichte, 


7° Postscript, p. 27. 
7 Ibid., p. 70, n. 
2 Tbid., pp. 54 f. 


73 Instructive is his enthusiasm for Trendelen- 
burg, the Aristotelian, ibid., p. 100, and Journals, 
sec. 636. In this context the following must be said: 
Aristotle’s concept of substance is misinterpreted if 
it is understood as derived from the illusion of the 
stability of things—distinguished from the change 
of their accidences or qualities. The stable or steady 
being was also for Aristotle not dead matter which 
modern physics has proved not to be existing. The 
stable or steady being was for Aristotle form; 
substances were forms, and they were substances 
not in themselves but in relation to other forms or 
their functions or manifestations. Substance is the 
basis of its accidents or qualities. But it is evident 
that every function, motion, change, and relation 
presupposes a something whose function, motion, 
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and Kant do so, although they, like 
Kierkegaard, were fully aware of the dif- 
ference between subject and object, as re- 
gards spontaneity and recognizability. 
This difference, in their view, had noth- 
ing to do with differences in logic and 
ontology. Subject and object were not 
differences of Being but of What, of quid- 
dity or essence. Subject and object repre- 
sented, in their view, the difference be- 
tween the living being and the dead 
thing, between the conscious and the un- 
conscious. The dead thing, that is, the 
object, was not immediately recognizable 
for what it truly was simply because it 
was not subjectivity, that is, not conscious- 
ness itself. Subjectivity and conscious- 
ness were immediately recognizable, but 
not by objectification—that is, not by 
observation or contemplation, not theo- 
retically—since they were not ‘‘objects.”’ 

Now, with Schelling and Kierkegaard 
something was introduced into philoso- 
phy which transcended the difference be- 
tween subject and object, namely, reality. 
It had still been possible, for Hegel, to 
place subject and object, ideality and 
“reality” within his purely idealistic 
system, that is, within a system of pure 
reason or thought, apart from the ex- 
perience of reality itself; Hegel simply 
falsified the meaning of reality.74 Schel- 


change, and relation they are. This is still true 
today in spite of all the recent discoveries of science; 
and the same is true for the axioms of ontology and 
logic. Aristotle did not invent them. Maybe he 
discovered some of them, but, on the whole, he was 
merely their systematic recorder. Modern science 
has not discarded the objective existence of time, 
space, and causality, either. The only new insight 
won by recent science is that man is not capable 
of experiencing them adequately in macroscopic 
and microscopic dimensions. And even this can be 
understood to be the self-evident consequence of 
man’s definite position in a particular place of 
time and space. 

74To be sure, some passages in Hegel’s work 


indicate that he has genuinely experienced the 
irrational character of existence as such. The famous 
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ling recognized this blunder and opposed 
to it his positive philosophy whose sub- 
ject matter was esse existentiae as such. 
Kierkegaard applied Schelling’s philoso- 
phy of reality specifically to human real- 
ity, calling it existence. Common to 
Schelling and Kierkegaard is, that reason 
and understanding, though completely in 
their own in the sphere of ideas or es- 
sences (potentialities of thought), have, 
no access whatsoever to reality, that is 
to the esse existentiae as such. The most 
perfect knowledge of the essential na- 
ture of things and their necessary re- 
latedness to each other according to self- 
evident laws, even a complete knowledge 
of the causes and ends from which every- 
thing comes and to which everything 
goes—all that could never answer the 
question as to why and for what purpose 
the universe, so perfectly transparent to 
our knowledge, has actual existence or 
how it comes into existence. There is no 
bridge of understanding leading from the 
sphere of ideal potentialities or universal 
ideas to the reality of actual and particu- 
lar beings. The meaning of being or fac- 
tual reality is opaque to any theoretical 
thinking. 

It is here, and only here, that Schelling 
and Kierkegaard have established their 
irrationalism. Kierkegaard’s theory of 
the Absurd and of Paradox’: is a simple 
statement of the factual synthesis of be- 
ings which are absolutely incompatible 


phrase in the Introduction to his Phenomenology, 
“the Bacchanalian reel where not a single limp is 
not drunk,” describes the dynamic and ecstatic 
self-transcendence of each particular being. This 
implies that existence itself is beyond any essence. 
But, in trying to express that genuine experience, 
Hegel lands again in conceptual structures, like 
motion and totality, of Beings which have reality— 
instead of doing justice to the irrational character 
of reality as such. 

7s“The absurd does not belong among the 
differences which lie within the peculiar sphere of 
Reason” (Fear and Trembling, p. 62). 


with each other. The insurmountable 
gap between eternal ideality, universal- 
ity, and necessity, on the one hand, and 
the temporal factuality, individuality, 
and chance, on the other, has been 
jumped over constantly in our world. 
The Christian paradox, that is, the in- 
carnation of the eternal God in a single 
historical man and the eternal salvation 
through this historical fact, is in prin- 
ciple no more of a paradox than the 
concrete existence of the world and our- 
selves. And every human decision is a 
leap from the sphere of ideality with its 
eternal and infinite and, therefore, never 
calculable possibilities to the sphere of 
reality with its temporal finiteness and 
definite particularity. At the same time 
it is of eternal meaning just because of its 
irrevocability in irreversible time. And, 
because of its incalculability, it is always 
a risk. 

“When the eternal truth is related to 
an existing individual, it becomes a para- 
dox.’’?* Wherever Kierkegaard speaks of 
the paradox, he has in mind that abso- 
lutely incomprehensible but nevertheless 
factual relatedness of the eternal and in- 
finite to the temperal and finite, and he 
places existence in the center of this com- 
pletely irrational synthesis. Heidegger, 
however, by declaring that “‘man’s es- 
sence lies in his existence’’’’ establishes 
the irrational within the sphere of es- 
sences, that is, within the sphere of ideal- 
ity or rationality which Schelling and 
Kierkegaard respected as the proper 
field of reason.’* In a similar way, the ex- 
tensive temporality of man becomes in 
Heidegger’s view a mode of decay, while 


76 Postscript, pp. 187, 195, 203; Journals, sec. 633. 
77 Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, p. 42. 


78 Cf. above. Consult also Schelling, Works, X, 
Part I, 191. “The true criterion of mysticism is its 
hatred of clear insight, understanding, .... of 
science as a whole.” 
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an intensive temporality, concentrating 
the past and present of human life into a 
kind of punctual future called resolute- 
ness and anticipation of death (vorlaufen 
in den Tod), represents the genuine ex- 
istence of man. But Heidegger has there- 
by abolished the principal character of 
human existence as tension between, and 
synthesis of, temporality and eternity in 
favor of something which is neither tem- 
poral nor eternal but an impossible som- 
ersault of imagination and thought. 
The practical significance of Christian- 
ity, as advocated by Kierkegaard, is that 
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it imbues the everyday life of the finite 
individual with the spirit of infinite and 
absolute significance. Man becomes what 
he ought to be—by performing his con- 
crete duties—before God. Heidegger, by 
cutting man off from all transcendence, 
universality, and ideality, has succeeded 
in inflating the narrow-minded aspect of 
nationalism, as his‘ \rical Geworfenheit,79 
to an absolute task. Becoming a Nazi, as 
he did, was the practical consequence of 
his philosophy. 

79 Designating the situation into which man is 
thrown (“geworfen”) by birth and destiny. 
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The Apocryphal Literature. By CHARLES CUT- 
LER TORREY. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1945. x +151 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Torrey’s “handbook” for post- 
canonical Jewish literature meets a long-felt 
need. There are excellent introductions to the 
apocryphal books traditionally associated with 
the Bible. But here, for the first time in the 
English language, we have a single-volume in- 
troduction to virtually all the intertestamental 
literature. It is indeed to be hoped, as Mr. Tor- 
rey suggests, that textual criticism of all the 
“outside” materials may soon be so far ad- 
vanced as to make feasible a new English trans- 
lation to serve as a companion volume to this 
introduction. 

The author properly finds the term “‘pseu- 
depigrapha,” as applied to the literature out- 
side of the Greek Bible to distinguish it from 
apocryphal books in the Bible, incorrect and 
confusing. He rejects this use of the term which 
Charles’s publications did so much to popular- 
ize. Torrey insists that the term “‘apocrypha” 
was first used with reference to the “seventy 
books” in II Esdras. All Jewish intertestamental 
writings are covered by these “seventy”’; hence, 
the word apocrypha should be used to describe 
all of them. This is logical but contradicts the 
usage of centuries. Besides, Torrey makes no 
effort to provide a substitute term that will dis- 
tinguish those books not in the Hebrew canon, 
historically bound up with the Christian Bible, 
from the whole body of “apocryphal literature.” 
This is probably explained by his view that 
there was no Alexandrian canon, Jewish or 
Christian, which accepted any of the apocryphal 
books as canonical. Both Jews and Christians, 
he says, simply considered the apocryphal ma- 
terials ‘‘useful for instruction” (II Tim. 3:16). 
Nevertheless, it seems that there should be 
some term that will name those apocryphal 
books that have had a separate and distinctive 
history as a group. 

The writer’s history of the apocryphal books 
bound up with the Christian Bible is full of in- 
structive details. He shows how the position of 
these books in the canon became entrenched 
through tradition and church usage, while schol- 
arship sought to deny their authority. “The 


words of councils and of doctors must alike be 
revised by the judgment of Jerome,” Cajetan 
had said. But they were rather indorsed by the 
Council of Trent when it declared the books 
canonical. 

It is no surprise to learn that Torrey holds 
that four-fifths of all the apocryphal literature 
was first produced either in Aramaic or Hebrew. 
Greek originals are assumed only for the fol- 
lowing: II-IV Maccabees, Sibylline oracles, the 
“letters” in Esther, and the first part of the 
Wisdom of Solomon. Likewise, Palestinian ori- 
gin is claimed for most of the material. Tobit is 
held to be a work of Babylonian Jewry. The al- 
most complete disappearance of the Semitic 
originals the author attributes to their system- 
atic destruction by the orthodox Jews at the 
end of the first century. 

The author’s work is independent and his 
conclusions are often novel. He states that the 
book was first “projected in 18094-95.’? He 
makes scarcely any use of the work of men like 
Box, Oesterley, and Goodspeed. But he presents 
a wealth of details not found elsewhere. 

Only a few hints can be given to indicate the 
arresting nature of the book. Torrey feels that 
canonical Esther is an abridgement, “‘the true 
form and extent” of which is found in the Greek 
version. It was abridged to secularize it and to 
make it a document fit to give sanction to the 
secular feast of Purim. The poem in the book of 
Baruch is placed in the third century and the 
prose in the second century; the former depends 
on Job, the latter on Daniel. The Hebrew por- 
tions of Ben Sira, discovered in modern times, 
are translated from Syriac rather than from 
Greek. The Wisdom of Solomon has a dual au- 
thorship and the author of the second part was 
also the translator of the first. The “‘apocalypse 
of Shealtiel” in II Esdras is dated A.p. 69, after 
Nero’s death but before the fall of Jerusalem. 
Box has dated it A.D. 100 on the basis of the 
statement that it was ‘‘the thirtieth year after 
the fall of the city,” a phrase which Torrey 
treats as a part of the Babylonian setting of the 
book. Like Gunkel, Torrey feels that the 
Apocalypse of Baruch depends on that of Sheal- 
tiel. Because it uses the word Beliar, Jubilees is 
dated in the last half of the last century B.c. 
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The Testament of Job is a Jewish work of the 
pre-Christian Era and influenced the Septuagint 
version of the canonical book. M. R. James had 
assigned it to the second or third century. 

In dating his documents the writer seems to 
prefer the literary and philological approach al- 
most to the exclusion of the historical. 

On page 128 read ‘‘Twelve”’ for ‘“‘Twelfth.” 

Much work has gone into this stimulating 
book. Its results show that there is much to be 
done before a definitive history of intertesta- 
mental literature can be written. It is an impor- 


tant step toward that goal. 


J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 


Psychology of Religion. By Paut E. JoHNSON. 


New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
288 pages. $2.00. 


Three sections will comprise this review: a 
short summary, a statement of the extrinsic im- 
portance of the book, and a discussion of three 
intrinsic frailties. 

The volume begins with a definition of the 
author’s psychological point of view, which is a 
dynamic, interpersonal psychology. Then fol- 
lows a definition of religion as “response to a 
Sustainer of Values,’”? a definition which ob- 
viously and consciously on Dr. Johnson’s part 
derives from J. B. Pratt and H. N. Wieman. In 
the main chapters of the book there is a discus- 
sion of such topics as religious experience and 
growth, regenerative powers, prayer and wor- 
ship, the nature of religious belief and conduct, 
normal personality, and religious community. 
Throughout the discussion of these topics, Dr. 
Johnson draws heavily upon the religious ex- 
perience of both individuals and the race. While 
most of the empirical reference is to Christian 
experience, there is a significant attention to 
non-Christian varieties of religion. 

The extrinsic importance of the book, I have 
already indicated in another review.’ That im- 
portance bears some restatement. Workers in 
other fields of religion may not be aware of the 
hiatus in development which has existed within 
the field of the psychology of religion. With the 
exception of the Wiemans’ Normative Psychol- 
ogy of Religion, the only kind of volumes which 


have appeared since the early thirties derives 


* Christian Century, LXII, No. 46 (November 14, 


1945), 1254. 


entirely from the psychiatric point of view. In 
two ways, Johnson breaches a fifteen-year si- 
lence in his field. He presents an empirical rather 
than a normative psychology of religion. The 
center of his attention is the pew rather than 
the clinic. Here is a signal service to his science 
which outruns the intrinsic frailties of the book. 
Since I have elsewhere emphasized these un- 
deniable values, I have reserved the greater part 
of this review for a discussion of intrinsic mat- 
ters. 

At three points basic criticisms must be di- 
rected against this work. These criticisms apply 
in the end, however, not so much to Dr. John- 
son as to tendencies, almost universal, within 
the seminaries, whereby they have cut them- 
selves off from the more vigorous sources of the 
empirical discussion of religion in psychological 
terms. 

The first inadequacy lies in the “interper- 
sonal’’ psychology. As Johnson describes it, this 
psychology defines its field as the “interactions 
between persons.” ‘The interacting units are 
persons; the interacting process is society.” At 
first glance this seems to be social psychology, 
but it falls short of the sociopsychological stand- 
point of the Cooley-Dewey-Mead school which 
has a great correction to make of “‘interpersonal- 
ism.’’ Johnson’s view implies that society is the 
sum total of all personal interactions. At this 
point the social psychology of G. H. Mead de- 
murs. The field of psychology from the latter 
point of view is not an interaction between per- 
sons (which is only the phenomenal aspect of 
the situation) but an interaction between the 
individual and society. It is this interaction 
which is occurring even in a private conversa- 
tion between two persons in a closed room. 
From this point of view, it is the presence of so- 
ciety in every interaction which gives a unity to 
society, but the presence also in every inter- 
action of an individual person which creatively 
modifies society. At several points this more 
adequate social psychology would have given 
Johnson more trenchant insights into the nature 
of religious experience. 

The second criticism can be put in the form 
of a question. “Why does the author start an 
empirical inquiry not with a designation of sub- 
ject matter but with a definition of a sort rele- 
vant only to normative discussion?” Surely the 
definition of its subject matter is the objective 
toward which an empirical study moves, not the 
point at which it begins. To use William James’s 
phrase, it is useful to “‘circumscribe the topic,” 
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but it is not necessary really to do more than 
designate the matter under scrutiny. In his pro- 
cedure, Johnson is perpetuating the sins of J. B. 
Pratt, who was the first psychologist of religion 
who mistakenly supposed, in The Religious Con- 
sciousness, that an initial precise definition was 
the basis of an empirical study. The line that 
needs to be drawn here is the line between em- 
pirical and normative discussions. The Wie- 
mans rightfully began their Normative Psy- 
chology of Religion with a definition of religion. 
Dr. Johnson should not have allowed himself to 
be drawn astray by Pratt into a procedure rele- 
vant to the task set for themselves by the Wie- 
mans, which was a task different from that to 
which Johnson set himself. This does not mean 
that at the outset of discourse we should not 
define our terms. On the contrary, we should 
define them, but we should also distinguish be- 
tween those terms which comprise our instru- 
ment of investigation (i.e., the psychological 
point of view) and those terms which designate 
our subject matter. Fortunately, in the body of 
the volume Johnson pays little attention to his 
initial definition. It proves to be not an instru- 
ment for the prior judgment of the religious 
quality of phenomena but a respectful bow to 
the erroneous methodology of Pratt. Incidental- 
ly, I have no argument with the definition of re- 
ligion as Johnson gives it. I suspect that actually 
it emerged only late in his experience of investi- 
gating religious phenomena, but early enough 
to get into the front of his book. Its inclusion at 
the outset does mean that throughout the vol- 
ume there is some confusion of normative and 
empirical tasks. But the weight is in the empiri- 
cal direction, and it is there that I believe John- 
son wants it to be. 

The third criticism is one which flows from 
the tendency indicated in the second. Ever 
since the middle twenties, except for its psychi- 
atric branch, psychology of religion as it exists 
in the seminaries has tended to be a discussion 
of definitions of religion rather than a persistent 
and laborious acquaintance with the consider- 
able volume of empirical studies which have 
been done in the last fifteen years, largely by 
psychologists rather than by seminarians. 
While that volume of work does not compare 
with what has been done in other areas of psy- 
chology, it must be pointed out that since 1933, 
the Psychological Abstracts have listed over six 
hundred titles of books and articles in the area 
of the psychology of religion. It is this body of 
material in its full scope from which seminary 


psychology of religion has become almost disas- 
trously isolated. If Johnson is familiar with the 
full ranges of this material he has not indicated 
it in his book. Consequently, his references to 
empirical studies tend to be rather in the nature 
of illustrations supporting ideas derived from 
his initial definition of religion than in the na- 
ture of a systematic foundation placing limiting 
values upon his prejudgments about religion. 
But even when that is said, it must be asserted 
that Johnson is well out of the woods of theol- 
ogism. 

Beyond all criticism, the rightness of what 
Dr. Johnson has done must be affirmed. The 
outline of his book is an elegant one. When the 
superfluous initia) definition of religion is de- 
leted, it is obvious that he has outlined the 
terms within which the psychology of religion 
can once again advance. 


W. BARNETT BLAKEMORE, JR. 


Disciples Divinity House 


University of Chicago 


Philosophy in American Education. By B. 

BLANSHARD, C. J. Ducasse, C. W. HENDEL, 

A. E. MurpHy, and M. C. Otto. New York: 

Harper & Bros., 1945. xiii+306 pages. $3.00. 

This volume is a notable achievement, par- 
ticularly in view of the conditions under which 
it was produced. It was written by five men who 
disagreed among themselves in some important 
respects; they attempted to take into account 
the still more diverse opinions of hundreds of 
professional and lay philosophies throughout 
the country; and they set themselves the task 
of discussing a highly controversial subject, i.e., 
the nature of philosophy and its role in Ameri- 
can education. Nevertheless, the volume is well 
written, interesting, forthright, constructive, 
and most illuminating. 

The authors were very wise in deciding that 
each should write certain chapters on his own re- 
sponsibility. In Part I, “The Contemporary Situ- 
ation,” Blanshard gives an excellent account of 
the climate of opinion which the authors discov- 
ered on their extended tour throughout the coun- 
try, and Murphy describes justly and clearly the 
contemporary situation in American philos- 
ophy. Part II, ““The Task of Philosophy,” deals 
with the responsibilities of the professional 
philosopher (Murphy); the opportunity of 
philosophy (Blanshard); the proper role of phi- 
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losophy in liberal education (Ducasse); the re- 
lation of professional philosophy to the public 
(Otto); and the role of philosophy in civiliza- 
tion, seen in historical perspective (Hendel). 
Part III, “The Teaching of Philosophy,” ad- 
dresses itself to specific pedagogical problems 
which confront philosophers today, at the level 
of general education, in basic philosophical 
courses, in special courses and programs, and at 
the graduate level. The volume ends with a 
brief chapter by Otto on philosophy in the com- 
munity. 

The general position adopted by all the au- 
thors except Otto may roughly be labeled con- 
servative and idealistic—conservative in the 
sense that they believe that philosophers should 
preserve and continue the main philosophical 
tradition at its best; idealistic at least in the 
sense that they believe that philosophy, prop- 
erly conceived, can contribute powerfully to the 
enrichment of all types of human experience— 
the aesthetic, moral, and religious as well as the 
factual and scientific. Otto complements this 
approach (I find no basic contradiction between 
his emphasis and theirs) by stressing in prag- 
matic fashion the urgent relevance of philoso- 
phy to the pressing practical problems, social, 
political, and the like, of our day. All five au- 
thors describe and exemplify, each in his own 
way, the spirit and temper of philosophical in- 
quiry, the contributions which philosophy can 
and should make to our society, and the grave 
deficiencies which so seriously lessen its effec- 
tiveness at present. All repudiate the notion 
that philosophy is merely an esoteric game, or 
that it can ever legitimately become a substi- 
tute for religious faith, or that it should ever 
lend itself to propaganda. 

In a time when professional philosophy has 
fallen on evil days, effecting so much less than 
it might and receiving so much less recognition 
than it deserves, this volume is timely, extreme- 
ly useful, and most encouraging. Professional 
philosophers will find it full of helpful insights 
and suggestions, and laymen will find in it just 
the help they need for a better understanding of 
the perennial and contemporary tasks of phi- 
losophy. The volume should be particularly rec- 
ommended to all college and university adminis- 
trators and to all theologians, for obvious and 
equally compelling reasons. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 


Princeton University 


The Saints That Moved the World. By René 
Fiilép-Miller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Co., 1945. 446 pages. $3.50. 


From among “the 25,000 saints recognized 
by the Church,” the author has selected five as 


the world-movers. He succinctly states the sin- 
gle quality for which each of the five is supreme- 
ly eminent: Anthony for renunciation, Augus- 
tine for intellect, Francis for love, Loyola for 
will power, and Theresa for ecstasy. The sub- 
stance of the work consists of biographies of 
these five, with characterizations of their per- 
sonalities, illustrations of their respective spe- 
cialized virtues, and indications of their influ- 
ence after their own times. 

Given such materials as are furnished by the 
lives of these highly dramatic characters and 
the rich proliferation of legend by which they 
are surrounded, it is impossible that a writer of 
Fiilép-Miller’s admirable gifts should not pro- 
duce a book of great charm. The factual and the 
imaginative elements are in the subject matter, 
and the author makes effective use of both— 
not always distinguishing between them very 
clearly. But it would be an almost libelous be- 
littling of his purpose to say that he was chiefly 
concerned with writing a delightful book, even 
though he is too good a literary artist to be in- 
different to that. Nor was his primary objective 
the writing of accurate and unbiased history. 
The purpose is, indeed, evangelistic rather than 
aesthetic or scientific. 

Fiilép-Miller’s main object is to convince the 
reader that the spiritual order is the primary 
reality in man’s life. In the preliminary dis- 
course, ‘““To the Modern Reader,”’ he asserts the 
bankruptcy of the mechanistic philosophy and 
the failure of science alone either to explain hu- 
man life or to satisfy its deepest demands and 
indicates his belief that the world is now ready 
to realize the compatibility of religion with the 
spirit and processes of modern science. But after 
this preliminary gesture of courtesy toward 
William James, Eddington, Whitehead, and 
Millikan, science disappears from the argument 
and no use is made of scientific method. To carry 
conviction as to the reality and primacy of the 
spiritual, the author places his sole reliance on 
what he calls “‘a new appraisal of the saints, the 
portrayal of their lives, the description of their 
deeds, and the analysis of their cultural and so- 
ciological importance in the past, the present, 
and consequently in the future.” But in reality, 
there is very little “new appraisal” and there is 
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not much “analysis of their cultural and socio- 
logical importance.’’ What we actually have is, 
in the main, straight hagiography of the most 
credulous and conventional kind. Clothing it in 
a literary garb vastly superior to the older lives 
of the saints does not alter its essential char- 
acter. 

Since the author quite casually assumes that 
spiritual reality and supernatural reality are 
synonymous terms and, as casually, that the 
frequent occurrence of miracles is the best 
evidence of the reality of the spiritual and 
the supernatural, it is easy to see why retel- 
ling the stories of the saints should seem to 
him the most direct way of leading modern 
man to the higher truth. Saints are, by defi- 
nition, miracle-workers. He countenances no 
saint who is not canonized by the Roman 
Catholic church. His five are, as he says, chosen 
from the total number of those who have been 
“recognized by the Church.” But no person, 
however holy in life or triumphant in death, is 
recognized by the church as a saint until and 
unless at least three miracles, by the candidate 
or his relics, have been verified to the satisfac- 
tion of the agency of the church whose business 
it is to judge such matters. The faithful are not 
expected or allowed to go behind the returns, 
and Fiilép-Miller does not. He is satisfied to ad- 
mit to the highest category of spiritual leader- 
ship all those for whose miraculous endowment 
the church has issued its certificate of genuine- 
ness and to exclude those not so certified. 

Further, our author appears to accept as 
authentic history all the legends that have ac- 
cumulated around these revered characters. 
Anthony is tormented by visible and tangible 
devils for many years. They tear down the gran- 
ite walls of the tomb in which he made his her- 
mitage, but the Lord Jesus comes to his rescue 
just in time to prevent its collapse and speaks 
reassuring words; they blockade him in his cave, 
but angels carry him out; they tempt him with 
food and drink in the midst of his fasting and 
snatch from his hands the unfinished mats that 
he is weaving; but friendly wolves guide him 
when he goes to visit St. Paul of Thebes, and 
equally friendly lions dig the grave of that an- 
chorite. The rather grudging hint (pp. 27 and 
28) that these phenomena were only a way of 
visualizing the power of evil is canceled by the 
scorn poured (p. 34) on “the psychiatrist, who 
is willing to apply to religious phenomena what 
he has learned by analyzing dreams in individ- 
ual case histories.” 


Remember that the author promised to give 
us “the portrayal of their [ he saints’] lives, the 
description of their deeds.” It is reasonable to 
suppose, then, that all these things are meant to 
be taken as the portrayal and description of 
events that actually happened not in the mind 
of the saint but on the face of the desert. By no 
shading of a phrase, by no nuance of expression, 
by no flicker of an eyelash, does the author sug- 
gest that the veriest fairy tales of hagiographic 
legend are of any different texture than that of 
the most amply documented facts of history. 
That Francis was born in Assisi, gave up his in- 
herited wealth, espoused poverty, made uni- 
versal love the rule of his life, and gave an im- 
perishable example of the joy of a life of com- 
plete devotion to Christ—these things I take to 
be historically true. Fiilép Miller is equally sure 
that the birds heard his preaching ard under- 
stood. ‘Never, before or after, has human 
speech exerted such power as then and there, 
when it broke the limits of the world of man and 
became com»*ehensible and meaningful in the 
realm of biras. It was St. Francis’ childlike love 
that achieved this miracle of miracles. ... . St. 
Francis’ miracle of the birds marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the cultural history of the 
Occident. In it the word of God had broken the 
isolation of the human world and had penetrat- 
ed the world of nature.” 

Certain incidental references further define 
the point of view from which these lives and 
legends are retold: Henry VIII “founded his 
own church.” “Luther proclaimed his schism.” 
Mary Stuart “submitted to the dictates of the 
heretic John Knox.’’ Whatever the author 
thinks about these five saints, then, must be 
taken as the opinions of one who also thinks 
that Luther proclaimed a schism, that Henry 
VIII founded a church, and that Knox was a 
heretic. In my judgment, exalting Catholic 
miracle-tales as turning-points in the history of 
the world and repudiating all Protestant efforts 
as schismatic and heretical is not the most prom- 
ising method of leading the modern world to a 
proper recognition of the primacy of spiritual 
realities. 

Subject to the limitations already expressed, 
these chapters are beautiful and moving por- 
trayals of the personalities and experiences of 
the five selected saints and of the results, largely 
but not wholly beneficent, which followed from 
their labors. Anthony’s asceticism expressed a 
great truth in putting spiritual things first and a 
great error in looking for spiritual victory in an 
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escape from life. The church canonized him but 
never imitated him. Francis’ espousal of poverty 
was an optional specialty which not even he rec- 
ommended for general adoption. The author 
showed wise insight in making “love” the key- 
note of Francis’ message to all men and of his 
own character. Augustine and Ignatius made 
their impact on the world by qualities other than 
their saintliness, such as it was. Theresa’s efforts 
were directed primarily toward greater auster- 
ity in the Carmelite discipline, but her ecstasies 
and visions quickened, for her own time, the 
sense of the reality of the spiritual world, and 
the sweet odor of her sanctity remains to this 
day. She and Francis were saints because they 
were saintly. Anthony, Augustine, and Ignatius 
are “saints” because they have been canonized. 


W. E. GARRISON 
Chicago, Ill. 


Socialization of the New England Clergy, 1800- 
1860. By Gorpon A. RIEGLER. Greenfield, 
Ohio: Greenfield Printing and Pub. Co., 


1945. 187 pages. 


“Did the New England minister say or do 
anything about any of the social issues between 
1800 and 1860?” the author asks. “Casual con- 
sideration of the subject could easily persuade 
one that practically nothing was done in the 
United States, before the Civil War, to apply the 
ethical and moral principles inherent in Jesus’ 
gospel to the social problems of the day.” For 
it is true that enthusiastic historians of the 
social gospel and some general historians fol- 
lowing their lead have left the impression, cited 
by the author as that of an eminent sociologist, 
“that for centuries the social principles of Chris- 
tianity,.... were forgotten until about 1885.” 

Of course, the ministers did have a great deal 
to say about the application of the teachings of 
Jesus to the social issues of their day, and many 
of them were leaders in the several humani- 
tarian and reforming crusades that character- 
ized the period. But for many the work will act 
as a needed corrective of the impression noted 
above. 

Personally, I have long had a “hunch” that 
the so-called “individualistic” emphasis in 
American Protestantism as we know it is a 
reaction against the “‘social gospel’’ rather than 
against its predecessor. The “‘social gospel” was 


a very complex movement that, among other 
elements, swept up into itself the changing 
views of traditional doctrines and practices that 
later came to be labeled “modernism.” Similar- 
ly, the “fundamentalist” movement was a com- 
posite of many elements in reaction against 
everything ‘modernistic’—‘social action” 
among the rest. Certainly, only a very hard- 
pressed ‘‘fundamentalist”’ would make the com- 
mon objection to denominational indorsement 
of a movement for social betterment that it was 
“an attempt to bail out the ocean rather than 
the boat.’ There was little of this from ministers 
in “prefundamentalist” days. But it is easy to 
read it back into their works. 

Perhaps, then, to be more precise, the “‘indi- 
vidualistic gospel” was largely a reaction 
against the method which the “social gos- 
pellers” advocated to bring about social reform. 
The “individualist,” pinning his hope for bet- 
terment on the changing of individuals one by 
one, always skirted close to a patronizing pa- 
ternalism, or reform from the top down. Thus 
the Oxford Groupers, true individualists in this 
respect, pinned their hope for social betterment 
on the “changing” of “up and outers,”’ one by 
one, and, incidentally, in comfortable surround- 
ings. The “‘social gospeller,” on the other hand, 
following the trend of the social thought of the 
day and rubbing his nose in the dirty facts, in- 
creasingly pinned his hope for reform on mass 
movements—on reform from the bottom up. 
Herein, probably, as a recent study made by a 
student in the Divinity School seems to indi- 
cate, lies one of the chief differences between 
present-day “‘conservative” and “‘liberal’” Prot- 
estantism in America. 

But, to speak further of my “hunch,” I have 
sensed that here is a distinction that might help 
us to define the “social gospel” in such fashion 
as would avoid much of the present confusion 
evidenced in discussions of it. It would, for ex- 
ample, help historians to avoid leaving the im- 
pression which Riegler, justifiably, I think, ac- 
cuses them of leaving—that Christian interest 
in social issues emerged only yesterday. It did 
not, but perhaps the widespread cultivation of 
mass-power movements behind social reforms 
by religious leaders did. Riegler is to be thanked 
for calling our attention to a fertile field for in- 
vestigation. No doubt other reviewers will point 
out the typographical errors in the book. 


SipnEY E. MEAD 
University of Chicago 
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Bishop Reginald Pecock. By V. H. H. GREEN. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. viiit++261 pages. 
$3.00. 


Reginald Pecock lived from ca. 1390 to 
ca. 1460. He was educated at Oxford and in 1431 
became rector of St. Michael Royal and master 
of Whittington College, London. Thirteen years 
later he was appointed to the bishopric of St. 
Asaph, and subsequently he was translated to 
the see of Chichester. During his episcopal 
career he devoted himself to producing books 
designed to controvert and convert the Lol- 
lards. In 1457 he was charged with heresy, con- 
victed, and ordered to recant or be burned. The 
recantation was a dramatic affair. Twenty 
thousand persons are reported to have gathered 
at Paul’s Cross to witness the abjuration, at the 
conclusion of which Pecock stepped forward and 
handed his books to the executioner, who threw 
them into the fire. 

As to why Pecock was forced to recant, there 
has been a wide variety of opinion. John Bale 
and John Foxe jumped to the conclusion that 
he was a Protestant martyr. John Lewis and 
Henry Wharton felt that he was at least a 
precursor of Protestantism and a living apologia 
of the independence of the pre-Reformation 
Ecclesia Anglicana. Daniel Waterland, Church- 
ill Babingdon, E. M. Blackie, and H. M. Smith 
regarded him as either an eighteenth-century 
rationalist or a nineteenth-century liberal 
standing amid fifteenth-century darkness. J. T. 
Morrison described him as essentially a ‘“‘Ren- 
aissance man,” while W. F. Hook labeled him 
an “ultra-papist.” Hitchcock and Greet com- 
pleted the circle by characterizing him as a 
medieval churchman with a scholastic type of 
mind. 

V. H. H. Green attempts to bring some order 
out of this chaos of interpretation and to present 
an “integrated” study of Pecock’s thought. 
The attempt at integration, however, does little 
more than reveal the heterogeneous and super- 
ficial character of most of Pecock’s thinking. 
Pecock emphasized “reason” in exploding the 
Lollard contentions, but the “reason” of the 
individual was always subordinate to the ra- 
tional authority of the church. His only heresy 
seems to have been a denial of Christ’s descent 
into hell—a belief unwarranted by Scripture 
and not to be found in the Apostles’ Creed “‘in 
the tyme of Austyn.” Numerous other charges 
were brought against him, but they seem to 


have been without foundation in fact. The trial 
apparently was primarily the result of animosi- 
ties engendered by the amazing self-conceit and 
lack of tact which Pecock was forever displaying 
in his political as well as his religious activities. 

As M. B. Manning has pointed out, Pecock 
simply rearranged in eclectic fashion “the 
familiar stock in trade of the scholastic the- 
ologian,”’ and, while this “fresh order” was 
striking, it was not particularly significant. He 
did display some critical ability in casting sus- 
picion upon the authenticity of the Donation of 
Constantine (contemporaneously with Lorenzo 
Valla, the papal secretary), and he questioned 
the apostolic authorship, but not the authority, 
of the Apostles’ Creed. The major value of 
Pecock’s writings, however, is not to be found 
in the thought they express but in the light they 
shed on the condition of the church in the 
fifteenth century. 

The author of the present volume has col- 
lected most of the relevant material in this 
study of Pecock but has organized it poorly. 
One would do well to read the chapters on the 
Lollards and Pecock’s reply to the Lollards be- 
fore reading the opening biographical chapters. 
In addition to faulty organization, the author’s 
style is involved and laborious, brightened occa- 
sionally by such pithy observations as that 
Pecock’s honesty and sincerity ‘‘justify us in 
speaking of his trial as a personal tragedy.” It 
is also unfortunate that the author should ac- 
cept uncritically J. P. Whitney’s highly con- 
troversial estimate of Wyclif. 


WINTHROP S. HuDSON 
University of Chicago 


Preaching in the First Half Century of New Eng- 
land History. By BABETTE May Levy. 
(“Studies in Church History,” Vol. VI.) 
Hartford, Conn.: American Society of 
Church History, 1945. viit+215 pages. $3.00. 
This is both a scholarly and an interesting 

book. The author has read widely in Puritan 

literature, its sources, and its modern inter- 
preters. Here her chief sources are the sermons 
of the earliest Puritan ministers, most of whom 
were educated at Oxford or Cambridge or were 
among the first graduates of Harvard College. 

After considering the background and prepa- 
ration of these ministers and especially their 
relation to the great English Puritans, the au- 
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thor discusses in detail the doctrine they 
preached, their practical teaching on politics 
and war, the form and literary quality of their 
sermons, their use of homely illustrations from 
the daily life of the people, and, finally, the 
reception of the sermons by other clergy in 
America and England and by the people who 
were required by law to attend the services, if 
not to listen to the preaching. 

The style of the sermons was “plain,’’ less 
ornate than those of the later seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the ministers strove to preach so as to 
be understood by every member of their con- 
gregation. Contrary to the common assumption 
regarding Puritan preaching, these ministers, 
with rare exceptions, were more concerned with 
preaching of the love and sacrifice of Christ 
than of the torments of hell and, in the earliest 
years at least, of faith than of works. 

As in sermons of the eighteenth century, one 
finds discussions of the covenant or contractual 
relationship between God and His people, of the 
qualities of a good ruler, and of the respective 
rights and duties of ruler and people. 

Two especially interesting chapters are 
“‘Sermonic Similitudes: Sidelight on the Puritan 
Mind” and “The Plain Style and Its Varia- 
tions.” In these, one gets delightful glimpses 
into Puritan life and customs. Here, too, the 
special style, interests, and personal quality of 
the different ministers become apparent: for ex- 
ample, the gift of Thomas Hooker for apt illus- 
tration and a phrase now and then of poetic 
beauty; the scientific curiosity of John Cotton; 
the tenderness of Thomas Shepard; the earnest 
dulness of some; and the clear, logical thinking 
or fiery eloquence of others. Now and again 
there appears a somewhat unexpected interest 
in the arts, such as music, for example. 

But whatever their differences, “purposeful 
sincerity,” says the author, “seems instinctive 
with New England’s first ministers, who man- 
aged—as few men have managed—to forget 
themselves in Christ’s cause” and who, ‘“‘one 
and all, by each sermon contributed to New 
England’s mental and moral philosophy.” 

The book is well documented and indexed 
and has an excellent Bibliography. In view of 
the rarity of the sermons listed it is unfortunate 
that the author did not include in her biblio- 
graphical details the place in which each can be 
found. 

Occasionally there is unnecessary repetition 
in describing the qualities of a minister’s mind 
or style and very rarely what seems a somewhat 
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unwarranted statement. But these are minor 
faults. Miss Levy’s study, which was awarded 
the biennial Brewer Prize, adds much to our 
knowledge of the early years of New England. 


A.IcE M. BALDWIN 
Duke University 


Religion in Higher Education among Negroes. 
By RicuHarp I. McKinney. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945. xvi+165 
pages. $3.00. 


Thirty Negro colleges chipped in to help 
print this doctoral thesis (“Yale Studies in 
Religious Education: XVIII’). They got their 
money’s worth, for Dr. McKinney has done an 
excellent job of ferreting out and organizing 
materials which shed needed light on important 
questions. The book is so good that it deserves 
to be even better than it is. 

Its principal weakness lies in the fact that its 
basic assumptions are nowhere brought to- 
gether in a connected and coherent statement of 
the author’s bias. Yet, at the same time, refer- 
ences are frequently made to these basic as- 
sumptions in the text of the discussion, and the 
discussion then proceeds as though the hy- 
pothesis needed no verification or criticism. 
When to this is added a determined optimism 
which leads the author generally to place the 
best possible interpretation upon his data, the 
picture is probably somewhat more encouraging 
than the facts warrant. The author occasionally 
corrects his optimism in a later comment. 

The book is a mine of good facts which any 
college ignores to its peril. Only six of the forty- 
four colleges studied have students serving on 
chapel committees jointly with faculty mem- 
bers; but two-thirds of the colleges have regular 
Sunday schools, and of these, half are compul- 
sory—including seven of the twenty-one pub- 
licly supported institutions. Only five of the 
forty-four colleges have functioning advisory 
systems to take care of the religious difficulties 
of students; and only 3 per cent of the total en- 
rolment is in courses in religion or philosophy. 
The students (1,345 of them) say that only 35 
per cent of their fellows are interested in reli- 
gion; but the author stoutly maintains that the 
students are not irreligious, that, indeed, they 
are probably more religious than the general 
adult noncollege population. 
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The well-known fact that Greek-letter or- 
ganizations far outrank religion and religious 
organizations in the interest of students is cited 
but no moral drawn except that the Christian 
associations need to get a ‘dynamic, motivating 
ideal,’”’ like that possessed by the fraternities, 
“to call forth deep loyalty and sacrifice and ex- 
penditure of energy.” 

College presidents need not feel unduly 
elated over the fact that they ranked third 
among the persons to whom students looked for 
help in their religious lives; for this compliment 
is skilfully coupled with the fact that the ‘“‘col- 
lege administrations” do not adequately sup- 
port the voluntary student religious organiza- 
tions which, if fully developed, would bring stu- 
dents to their own religious maturity. 

McKinney rightly maintains throughout his 
book that the educational job of the Negro col- 
lege must include the training of students so 
that they can work to transform an iniquitous 
social order with its caste system based on color 
and also that the college must enable its stu- 
dents to learn how to transcend what is not yet 
transformed. He assumes that religion has some 
bearing on this matter; but nowhere does he 
explain what this relationship is, beyond the 
generalized references to inner poise and spirit- 
ual values. The closest he comes to it is in the 
last question addressed to students, designed to 
find out whether there has been any change in 
their thinking regarding their “attitude toward 
white people” during college. Only 25 per cent 
of the students record any change at all in this 
respect, and less than 2 per cent choose this as 
the most important change. If college is to af- 
fect a student’s attitude toward the caste sys- 
tem, and if only one-fourth of the students are 
aware of amy shift at this point, while only three 
students in two hundred single this out as the 
important thing that has happened to them in 
college, are we not in a position to ask some 
searching questions about the effectiveness of 
higher education? 

This reviewer wonders whether McKinney 
permitted himself to write in the optative mood 
when the subjunctive was called for and raises 
the question as to why the accusative is prac- 
tically omitted. Can it be that the author does 
not wish to point to the fact that the Christian 
church in the United States is the number-one 
candidate for the Jim Crow badge of dishonor? 
In his rightful eagerness to pay tribute to that 
worthy minority of pioneers who built the col- 
leges and their equally worthy successors who 


carry them forward in the face of an adaman- 
tine caste structure, could he not have included 
the fact that less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
Negro Protestants in America are members of 
church congregations which include other 
races? 

If some perspective of this sort had been 
brought to the study, the otherwise baffling 
contradictions in data would have been il- 
lumined and sharp, deep shadows cast. The 
Christian churches, particularly, though not ex- 
clusively, northern churches, have a glorious 
record of spitting on their hands and rolling up 
their sleeves and passing resolutions against Jim 
Crow. But as long as they practice segregation, 
it is doubtful whether the religion they con- 
tribute to the colleges will convince many Negro 
students that Christianity is the supreme re- 
source in the struggle against caste. 


BuELL G. GALLAGHER 


Pacific School of Religion 


His Body the Church. By W. NORMAN PITTEN- 
GER. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1945. 
xvii+158 pages. $2.50. 

This little book, comprising the Bohlen lec- 
tures at the Philadelphia Divinity School, is a 
timely treatment of a great theme. Father Pit- 
tenger has explored afresh and with sensitive 
touch some traditional statements about the 
church. They must take their setting, he insists, 
from a recognition, first of all, of the corporate 
interrelatedness of Christians in the mystical 
body of Christ, which is ‘‘the social humanity of 
the Incarnate God.” Granted that the empirical 
manifestations of this body exhibit sad divi- 
sions, yet it has withal a “supernatural unity.” 
For in its true nature—that is, in its supernatu- 
ral character—the church is a community of 
“fellowship-in-love” continuing the work of God 
in Christ: enacting in liturgical worship “the 
meaning of the Christian event,” safeguarding 
with dogmas the truth of the original divine 
drama, and extending in daily conduct the 
manifestation of a “supernatural and engraced 
life.”” The four traditional ‘‘notes” of the church 
—unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity 
—are rightly to be appreciated within this con- 
text. 

One of Pittenger’s best chapters is that on 
“The Catholicity of the Church.” Borrowing 
from Russian theologians, he interprets ‘‘catho- 
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lic’ as meaning “according to the allness of the 
thing,” that is, having “integrity of being” or 
organic interrelatedness. This implies, we are 
reminded, a mutual interdependence of the 
various aspects of Christian faith—of dogma, 
worship, ethics, and an ordered ministry. No 
one element can rightly develop in isolation. 
Beginning from this fact, ‘‘catholic’” also means 
“universal” in the three senses more commonly 
recognized: comprehensive in the content of its 
faith, world-wide in its mission, and adaptable 
to all times and climes without loss of its essen- 
tial identity. 

A separate chapter is given to elaborating the 
point last named—the adaptability of the faith. 
In different ages, says the author, different doc- 
trines may be proved useful in stating the mode 
or manner in which the facts of Christian story 
are to be held as true; for the appearance of 
variety in “peripheral beliefs” need not disturb 
the central core of faith itself. Another chapter 
treats of the church as “Expectant and Tri- 
umphant,” in which the point is rightly stressed 
that an “ecumenical Christianity” must include 
the faithful who have departed—a living inter- 
communion with them in mutual truth, mutual 
prayer, and mutual offering. An ecumenical 
Christianity must also, as Pittenger explains in 
an extended note, look forward to a reunited 
Christendom which shall include Rome. 

With so many things well said, it is unfortu- 
nate that the book nevertheless leaves this re- 
viewer with a sense of something less than full 
appreciation of the nature of the church. Unless 
I am misreading, there is a tendency in Pitten- 
ger’s writing to elaborate the divine character 
of the church to the neglect of the human. Or 
perhaps I should say instead that, while the hu- 
man character is recognized, the manner of its 
handling strikes me as monophysite. To be sure, 
such is far from the author’s intention; yet, in 
his all-absorbing concern for the “‘act of God in 
Christ’”’ he seems to do less than justice to the 
achievement of man in Christ. At times hu- 
manity is spoken of as if it were the mere mode 
or instrument of divinity. We read, for example, 
that Christianity is a ‘historical fact, believed 
by Christians to have been wrought by God in 
human terms”’ (italics mine). Or again, that the 
church is “the society in which God, through the 
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humanity (italics Pittenger’s) which He has 
taken to Himself in Christ, is carrying on the 
work of bringing others into that body which 
(as Ephesians puts it) is in the end to be the full- 
ness of Christ.” If not monophysite, these words 
are suspiciously reminiscent of the view of Ori- 
gen of Alexandria. They stem, it seems clear, 
from Pittenger’s interpretation of the kingdom 
of heaven as entirely future: the church, in his 
view, has a commission to prepare the way for 
the kingdom’s coming, yet the kingdom cannot 
be established in any human society, since 
man’s “‘true patria” is God himself. 

The important concept of Christus victor,— 
Christ the king and conqueror—is absent from 
Pittenger’s discussion. As regards sin and evil, 
the church’s task is said to be simply to recog- 
nize these, denounce them, and “eradicate them 
so far as is possible from our midst.” Our histori- 
cal ‘“‘conditionedness,”’ together with the fact 
of an ineradicable concupiscence in man’s na- 
ture, is said to prevent us from being other than 
sinners even when members of Christ’s body. 
The church, we are warned, ic a supernatural 
“society of charity” always in, yet never of, any 
human society whatever. Even supposing, says 
the author, that the promises made to us of “an 
end to social injustice and economic oppres- 
sion” are “fully implemented,” supposing a 
“fully achieved world-peace with justice,” still 
we would not have the Kingdom of God but 
simply “arelatively more satisfactory ordering of 
the affairs of men.” But is Pittenger supposing 
that “a fully achieved world-peace” can be 
“fully implemented” without God’s grace in 
Christ? And, if aided by such grace, are we still 
to declare some human goods impossible? It is 
significant, I think, that the concepts of apoca- 
lypse and crisis do not figure in Pittenger’s dis- 
cussion. Thus the book seems unduly pessimis- 
tic about man’s contemporary destiny in na- 
ture. Such interpretation will not quite satisfy, 
I suspect, either that large group of Christian 
“social gospelers” who want to “build a better 
world” or that smaller group of Christian “‘phi- 
losophers of history”’ who believe in “ransoming 
the time.” 


Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 


Vanderbilt University 
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Casey, Ropert Prerce. Religion in Russia. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. viii++-198 pages. 
$2.00. 

The author of this small book has undertaken an 
ambitious project: nothing less than the story of 
Russian Christianity from its beginnings after 
Vladimir’s reign to our day. The remarkable thing 
about it is that he has succeeded quite well in his 
project. The story is a mere sketch, particularly 
that part of it dealing with the period prior to Peter 
the Great; there are, necessarily, many omissions. 
But what it includes rests on a competent knowl- 
edge of the whole field, which is evident throughout. 
One feels that the author’s knowledge of the subject 
is like an iceberg: only a small part of it is in sight; 
the bulk is below the surface. 

Besides the feat of telling the story of the Russian 
church succinctly, the author managed, in the small 
space at his disposal, to insert a surprising amount of 
germane (and sometimes not germane) material 
which is not often found even in ponderous tomes 
devoted to the same subject. Most of it is freshly 
minted bullion from the mines of antireligious propa- 
ganda taken from an actual Komsomol amateur 
play, which certainly adds zest to the narrative. 
There is a collection of important official documents 
published by the patriarchate in 1943. The author 
also draws illustrative excerpts from recent Russian 
literature; among other sources, he employs modern 
folklore of the non-Russian nationalities within the 
Soviet Union. Furthermore, he includes a fairly 
extensive treatment of the early attempts of the rep- 
resentatives of the Oxford Movement to establish 
fraternal ecclesiastical relations with the Russian 
church. 

Just one inaccuracy needs to be pointed ou: in 
dealing with Tikhon, the author asserts that the 
Patriarch “abdicated” his office in 1922 (p. 107). 
This is not so. Patriarch Tikhon merely intrusted 
the chancery to the group of the “Living Church” 
clergy at the time he himself was arrested.— 
MATTHEW SPINKA. 


FREEMAN, ELMER S. The Lord’s Supper in Protes- 
tantism. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. 174 
pages. $1.75. 

This compact volume claims a significant place 
in the worship literature of our time. Within the 
memory of the living generation of Protestants, we 
have marked three rather well-defined periods in our 
worship life. The first would be that of the inherited 


informality and barrenness of Protestant worship. 
Then came the “‘worship revival” about the time of 


the first World War. It appeared as a reaction 
against the lack of dignity and reality in many 
Protestant services and took the form of aesthetic 
eclecticism, gathering worship “materials” from 
here and there and seeking with their aid to “create 
an atmosphere” of meditation. 

The third emphasis, to which this book belongs, 
looks for recovery of worship only on the basis of an 
objective theology and historic development. Mr. 
Freeman brings to this search a thoroughly compe- 
tent historic information, which, reduced to short 
and readable chapters, conveys to the average Prot- 
estant of today what he needs for a better under- 
standing of the basic sacrament of his faith. Free- 
man’s historic study begins with the scriptural 
foundation, as the Last Supper becomes the Lord’s 
Supper. He finds the origin of this Christian custom 
inits actual institution by Jesus (whether by word or 
implication) as a memorial. Later elaborations fol- 
low in accordance with the “doctrine of develop- 
ment” and do no violence to the original intent. The 
author properly discounts the theory that the 
mystery religions were a determining factor in this 
development. There was some influence, to be sure, 
but there was also conscious competition, especially 
in relation to Mithraism. 

The volume is also an excellent handbook on the 
present meanings of the sacrament, under the five 
heads: Commemoration, Thanksgiving, Fellowship, 
Sacrifice, and Mystery. (This is Brilioth’s list, to 
which others have added Confession and Forgive- 
ness as essential meanings.) 

Chapter xi on the “Ethical Dynamic” and 
chapter xii on the “Spiritual Dynamic” will make 
special appeal to the modern Protestant reader who 
still regards liturgy with the suspicion that it is 
“escape”’ from life. 

Practical suggestions as to preparation for com- 
munion and as to its service under special circum- 
stances complete the work. Besides his excellent 
academic qualifications, the author’s experience in 
both Episcopalian and Congregational ministries 
brings him to his study with unusually fine appre- 
ciation of the needs of his readers—Grorce M. 
GIBSON. 


HvuTCHINSON, Paut. The New Leviathan. (Earl 
Lectures for 1945.) Chicago, New York: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1946. 233 pages. $2.00. 

The managing editor of the Christian Century has 
rung the tocsin in this Religious Book Club selection 


to warn somnolent churchmen of impending conflicts 
of church and state. A victorious Russia, he ob- 
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serves, has increased the prestige of totalitarianism 
generally, while the disciplines of war have accus- 
tomed the democracies to dangerous concessions to 
leviathan. The church alone has grounds of prin- 
ciple on which a successful resistance can be founded, 
if the church acts in time. 

While American Protestantism has displayed a 
high self-consciousness of its independent judgment 
on the moral significance of totalitarian war, Dr. 
Hutchinson finds in it no clear analysis or construc- 
tive alternatives to the “servile state’ which 
threatens as the last stage of the rapidly expanding 
“social welfare state.” He is inclined to follow 
Hayek rather than Beveridge on the possibility of a 
democratic planned economy. His only constructive 
hints are a vote for co-operatives, decentralization, 
and the single tax, together with a certain admira- 
ation for the Romanist theory of the corporative 
state. 

Overseas problems are also discussed. Searle 
Bates’s recent study of religious liberty serves as the 
basis for a survey of that issue around the world, 
particularly as it comes into conflict with Roman 
Catholic and Moslem conceptions. Perhaps the most 
incisive chapter deals with the impending conflict 
between the world-wide Christian mission and re- 
viving racism and imperialism. Even here, however, 
one is troubled by the reduction of the Christian 
gospel to an assertion of the value of the individual, 
which makes the discussion of the problem of reli- 
gion in public education and of the Christian as 
citizen somewhat lame and inconclusive and indeed 
reduces the whole possibility of conflict between the 
church and the American state to mere heroics. The 
message and discipline of the church are both more 
problematical than Hutchinson suggests, while the 
secular strangle hold on the “idea industries” and 
education may well be a more dangerous develop- 
ment than he imagines. The central thesis of this 
manifesto is probably sounder on both religious and 
sociological grounds than its éwn argument would 
have one suppose.—J. H. NicHOoLs. 


Kaper, Boris. Life, I Salute You: An Old World 
Crumbling—a New World Evolving. With a Fore- 
word by REINHOLD Nresuur. Cambridge: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1945. 368 pages. $3.00. 


In four decades Dr. Kader has lived in more 
than as many worlds. Born in the ghetto of a White 
Russian city, he was a high-school boy in St. Peters- 
burg during the massacre of Bloody Sunday and the 
ensuing revolution of 1905. In the disillusionment of 
the liberal idealists—the aftermath of that revolu- 
tion—and in the wave of suicides, especially among 
students, Kader found that specific focus of his own 
humanitarian activities, the crusade against suicide, 
which provides the unifying motif of this kaleido- 
scopic series of episodes and recollections, In 1908 he 
issued an appeal to his Russian fellow-students and 


soon was active in the organization of a society, 
apparently comparable to our present Alcoholics 
Anonymous, created to defeat by all devices the in- 
clination to suicide. 

This impressionistic autobiography carries the 
liberal Russian lawyer through the first World War 
as an officer in the Red Cross, through the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, then through his life in impover- 
ished and humiliated Germany until after her con- 
quest by the Nazis, and finally through the flight of 
the non-Aryan refugees, without being so much a 
personal record or a general history as a series of 
case studies in the forms of despair and misery these 
crises have so richly provided. The chief ally in the 
fight against suicide Kader has found in religion, 
Jewish or Christian, and in the lack of religion the 
chief vulnerability of the highly cultured emanci- 
pated refugee. The ultimate grounds of his own faith 
in life, however, Kader does not analyze. His un- 
qualified condemnation of suicide as “the greatest 
damnation in the world” may leave some queries of 
the sort Reinhold Niebuhr suggests in the Foreword, 
but about the sturdy Jewish courage and the great 
compassion of this testimony there should be no 
cavil_—J. H. NicHots. 


Maritain, Raissa. Adventures in Grace. A sequel to 
We Have Been Friends Together. Translated by 
Juure Kernan. New York, Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1945. 262 pages. $2.50. 


The first volume of Mme Maritain’s exquisite 
memoirs related her own spiritual pilgrimage from 
Ukrainian Khasidism to the church of Teresa and 
the miraculous La Salette, conjointly with that of 
Jacques Maritain, whom she met as a university 
student in Paris. Péguy, Psichari, and Rouault wit- 
nessed or shared in that struggle of the two young 
atheists of the Sorbonne to free themselves of positiv- 
ist dogma at the feet of Bergson and then to come 
to terms with Christian faith in the person of Léon 
Bloy and the saints he read to them. 

This second volume surrounds the history of the 
baptized Maritains, who renounced the doctorate 
and a university career under the anticlerical French 
state to become oblates of St. Benedict, with the 
record of the conversions of several of the cultured 
élite of that “generation of 1905”? who have offered 
the most impressive witness in the last half-century 
of the spiritual vitality of Roman Catholicism. 
Psichari, Maritain’s old schoolmate, is the most 
fully and attractively presented figure, but a variety 
of talented personalities—painters, poets, scien- 
tists, musicians, actresses—are described with af- 
fection and spiritual discernment. The role of 
French patriotism figures prominently in the revival, 
as well as that demand for objectivity and realism 
in place of pragmatism and relativity which is es 
pecially strong in Maritain’s own Thomist crusade. 

In the World War died Psichari, Péguy, Bloy, 
and Father Clérissac, to each of whom, except the 
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last, Mme Maritain has devoted a chapter. Her 
interest is specifically religious, and the reader must 
supply for himself the background of the Dreyfus 
case and disestablishment, while modernism and the 
Sillon are barely mentioned. Young Maritain’s wil- 
lingness to submit to the antidemocratic politics of 
Bloy and Father Clérissac and his association with 
the Action Francaise are illuminated in part, 
on the other hand, by the psychology of his conver- 
sion, and in the same proportion we understand the 
incapacity of the Maritains to comprehend Péguy’s 
enduring fear of clericalism after his recovery of 
faith. Mme Maritain’s third volume will be eagerly 
awaited.—J. H. NicHo ts. 


PALMER, ALBERT W. The Light of Faith. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1945. ix+156 pages. $1.75. 


Writing for laymen is a hard job for ministers 
and theologians. Dr. Palmer has tackled the job, 
subtitling his book, An Outline of Religious Thought 
for Laymen. It is more concrete, less abstract, than 
the word “‘outline” suggests. It is a summation of 
his reflections on the major problems in Christian 
thought, and a confession of his faith. 

The Introduction sketches the need for faith in 
these ‘dark and dangerous days.’’ Succeeding chap- 
ters focus on “The God of Tomorrow” (found in 
nature, in man, and supremely in Christ), human 
personality, and evil (which is not to be explained 
away but faced “with courage and imperturbabili- 
ty’’). 
The religion of Jesus, biblical miracles in general, 
and the resurrection of Christ are discussed in the 
light of a historica] study of the Bible and a modern 
world view. Palmer’s faith is Christocentric; in the 
finest flowerings of Christianity, he says, the histori- 
cal Jesus and the Christ of faith have been held to- 
gether. In writing of the divinity of Christ, he says, 
“We find nothing in him for which we need to 
apologize, and we are continually made humble in 
his presence.” 

There are chapters on the church, on standards 
of right and wrong, and on religion in personal life. 
The final chapter consists of confessions of faith 
by some modern Christians, given as stimuli to the 
reader to formulate his own personal creed for 
living. 

What one likes about the book is what one likes 
about Palmer, for there is no gap between the two. 
There is the invigorating quality of his practical 
optimism (“Stop whining about the breakdown of 
authority and go out into the world proclaiming the 
deep and immediate moral authority which inheres 
in the tried and tested truths of the universe, the 
experience of the race and the facts of life’). There 
is the liberal openness of mind to the present and to 
the future as well as to the past. And there is the 
genuine warmth and vitality of his affirmative re- 
ligious faith —Wrtiram A. CHRISTIAN. 


PARK, CHARLES E. The Inner Victory. Cambridge: 


Harvard University Press, 1946. 203 pages. 
$1.75. 


This book, the subtitle informs us, consists of 
Two Hundred Little Sermons. Each page presents a 
theme, a text, and two hundred and fifty words of 
comment. But let not that brevity suggest that the 
treatment is trivial, either in content or method. 

The titles are fresh and engaging. They show the 
texts in a new light. “A Suicide Club: ‘I Send You 
Forth as Lambs among Wolves.’” “Use Your Imagi- 
nation: “The Truth Reacheth unto the Clouds.’” 
“God, the Encumbrance: ‘Whither Shall I Go from 
Thy Spirit?’” 

This same glint of originality which the reader 
catches in the choice of topic and text shines in the 
consideration of them. Spiritual insight, sound 
scholarship, a wide knowledge of human experience 
are united with an interesting and effective style. 
Variety is maintained on a high level of religious 
discernment. This is a good book for a busy person 
to use for those devotional moments that early set 
the tone of the day or, at its close, clear away the 
Soilure. 

The author has been, since 1906, minister of 
First Church in Boston. He received his doctorate 
in divinity at the Meadville Theological School in 
1916. Here are the ripe fruits of a great pastorate.— 
HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 


ZERNOV, NICOLAS. A Manual of Eastern Orthodox 


Prayers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. xiv+ 
113 pages. Paper, $0.90. 


Sponsored by the Fellowship of Saint Alban and 
Saint Sergius and commended in a Foreword by 
Germanos, archbishop of Thyateira, this anthology 
of orthodox devotions is designed to acquaint occi- 
dental Christians with some of the best (much of it 
hitherto untranslated) culled from the rich treasury 
of prayers and hymns traditional in the Eastern 
church and to provide in English a devotional man- 
ual of private prayer exhibiting the warmth and 
poignancy, and not seldom the plaintive quality, 
characteristic of Eastern worship. In these devotions 
the individual lifts his heart and voice in unison with 
the church throughout the ages and with the fellow- 
ship of saints, so that in the intimacies of personal 
prayer the sense of corporate worship is never lost. 

These are not, however, the prayers of the 
eucharistic liturgy, of which we have already a 
number of excellent translations. Rather, they are 
prayers for morning and evening; for special needs 
and occasions; classical hymns and anthems for holy 
days; the order of confession; spiritual preparation 
for and thanksgiving after holy communion. The 
concluding section gives a calendar of the liturgical 
days of the orthodox churches, whose ecclesiastical 
year begins with the first of September. 

Helpful explanatory notes are supplied by 


Zernov.—P. V. Norwoop. 
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